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Dr. Hale arrived home August 27. <As we already 


| have stated, his Letters of Travel have been received more 


rapidly than they could be printed. The series will there- 


fore be continued weekly into the month of October. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATORSHIP. 


It is an honor to Massachusetts that she should 
have been represented so long iu the Senate by two such 


statesmen as Mr. Dawes and Mr. Hoar. It is an honor 
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to Mr. Dawes that from the first of his public life— 
which means more than half of his seventy-six years—he 
has commanded the absolute of those who 
knew him best. 

It those great days of the war, when .two Massachu- 
setts Senators were at the heads of the most important 
committees of the Senate, in the House, Judge Thomas, 
Gov. Rice, Mr. Hoar and Mr. Dawes were in leading 
places. The chairmanship of committees then is not to 
be remembered as if those were ordinary times. The 
men in such posts were a part of the Executive of the 
Country. They had stupendous tasks before them; and 
the men we havenamed knew howtocarry them through. 
When Mr. Dawes was chosen to the Senate, it was 
well said that any other choice would have confused all 
right sense of public morals in such affairs. There were 
a plenty of theorists who would have put forward this 
or that aspirant of ability. But it was well and wisely 
said, “If you mean to respect loyal service in dark 
times, if you mean to have any fit reward for the most 
honorable and difficult discharge of duty, you must make 
Mr. Dawes Senator.” He was made Senator because he 
bad earned the honor. And in all his terms of service 
he has proved that it was well bestowed. 

Pessiimists tell us that the Senate has lost its dignity, 
and that the seats in it are bought like seats in the Stock 
Exchange. People in Massachusetts do not distress 
themselves about such tattle, and will not while they 


confidence 


picturesque town-house, the relic of a church quarrel 
long since healed,the soldiers’ monument of classic form, 
innocent of the customary sculptured, warlike night- 
mares, the ancient burial-ground, with its curious and in 
our eyes ludicrous epitaphs—these are the impressions 
which Ashfield makes upon the passing traveller. 


The village is a retreat for the lover of nature, for 
uncongenial elements are kept at bay by the lack of 
accommodations. The walks along the paths and by its 
streams are delightful; its Briar Hill road affords pros- 
pects which in the older countries would attract the 
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Among the beauties of this district, whieh few have 
seen to appreciate, filled with memories of Bryant, of 
Mary Lyon, of the elder Clark, whose telescopes are a 

modern wonder of the world, Mr. Curtis and his friends 
have passed their summers and have es tablished a liter- 
ary centre of no mean order. Sanderson Academy, well 
known in its own circles, has fora dozen years at its 
annual dinner astonished the country with the literary 

programme which has been provided. At each of these,’ 
a feature has been a choice address from the lips of Mr. 
Curtis, and he personally has used every effort to give 











theirs. 


these occasions the extraordinary quality which has been 
In the selection of lecturers and in many other 
ways, Mr. Curtis and Mr. Lowell and their friends, not 


least of whom is Professor Charles Eliot Norton, have 


been the benefactors of Ashfield. 





Mr. W.R. Brooks of Geneva, N. Y., announces the 


discovery of an object suspected to be a new comet on 


the night of August 28. The object was again observed 
by him on the morning of August 30, having shifted its 
position in the interim quite perceptibly. The stranger 
lies in the same part of the sky as Denning’s comet, and 
Mr. Brooks was by no means certain that it was not 
really this comet which he was observing. The differ- 
ence in the positions of the two objects is such that, un- 
less an unreasonable error has been made by the discoverer 
in securing his position, the comet must be new. Den- 
ning’s comet was discovered by the well known English 
observer, Mr. W. H. Denning, on March 18, at mid- 
night, being the third comet of the year. It hia been a 
telescopic object during the whole of its course. The 
latest observation which has been published was secured 
atthe Hamburg Observatory on July 27, at which time 
it was less than half as bright as when discovered 
and was exceedingly faint and difficult to observe. 





The swiftness with which the cholera travels in these 
days of rapid transit around the world has been shown 
by recent events. The disease, whieh has been devasta- 
ting Russia for months past, leaped the barriers of 
quarantine about the middle of August and established 
itself in Hamburg. Once outside Russian territory, it 
passed speedily into France and England, and before the 
end of the month a steamer entered the port of New 
York having buried at sea twenty-two passengers who’ 
had died of the cholera. The dread disease is thus 
brought to our very doors. But the conditions are such 
that we may hope to prevent its entrance. The first 
requisite of exemption is cleanliness; the cholera must 
have nothing on which to feed; and in this respect 
American cities have a great advantage over those of 
Europe in which this plague has caused such frightful 
mortality. Moreover, cholera is not propagated through 
the air; it must be carried by persons or in infected 
material from one place to another. A rigorous quaran- 
tine, ‘therefore, such as has been established by the 
federal and local authorities, may succeed in preventing 
the landing of the disease. But the first condition of 
safety is cleanliness of cities and of dwellings. 





A rather curious outcome of the World’s Fair appro- 
priation is the apparent prospect that the management of 
that exhibition will be able to realize more than double 
the apparent sum which Congress was willing to allow 
them. It will be remembered that the appropriation was 
made in the form of five millions of souvenir fifty-cent 
pieces, or medals of that value. Apparently this gave 
the fair management only two and one-half million dol- 
lars. It was thought at the time to be a beggarly appro- 
priation, and it is very sure that if that wasthe amount 
which the fair was to receive it would have to go again 
for double that sum and undoubtedly Congress would 
grant it. But with a thrift which augurs well forthe f- 
nancial success of the Chicago fair, no sooner was the 





tourist for hundreds of miles; while to the inspection of 
the geologist, our Massachusetts mountains, from Grey- 
lock to Wachusett, lie spread ina broad semi-circle. Its 


smooth hill-tops invite the pedestrian to cross-country 
walks where every moment brings with it inspiration, 
while from its higher sum nits the prospect widens, em- 
bracing the tumultuous hills of our Western counties, 
our loftiest peaks and, nearer at hand, the smoother pas- 
tures of the town itself. 








| bill passed ordering the coinage of these souvenir half- 
| dollars than they were ‘boomed’on the market, rising 
| speedily to an unheard-of premium. One Chicago news- 
| paper prints in a single issue half a dozen bids for the 
first of the coins which is struck off, the collectors of 


| curiosities offering from $150 to over $200 apiece. The 


directors of the fair have received several offers to take 
the whole issue of five million half-dollar coins for one 
| dollar each. 
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SEPTEMBER 3. ‘‘Remember that the king is a good | 
fighting plece—particularly atthe endof the game.” 


Philidor the chess-player. 
SEPTEMBER 4. ‘‘It is better than 
favorable day.”—Capt. Seccombe. 
SerTeMBER 5. ‘‘Whatis the hardest task in the 
world? ‘fo think.”—Emerson. 
SEPTEMBER 6. ‘‘A small man all 
hedgehog—all spikes.”—Reuen Thomas. 


a 


a fine day—it isa 


conscience is a 


“The man of talents possesses them 
them, and there is 
by it, and it 

its whim.” 


SEPTEMBER 7. 
like so many tools, does his job with 
an end; but the man of genius is possessed 
makes him into a book or a life according to 
—J. R. Lowell. 

Sepremper 8. “If you are perfectly certain about a 
quotation, be sure that you verify it.” 


SerremBer 9. ‘‘Don’t pity the horseman because his 
feet hang down.”—Greek Proverb. 


OLIVER WENDELL 


HOLMES. 


Dr. Holmes has the pleasure of knowing what is 
thought of some of his work by the generations after 
that for which it was first written. Itis hard to think 
of a man, still as young as he is, born only seventeen 
years after Shelley. This generation is celebrating Shel- 
ley’s centennial as if he belonged to the past. But we 
all count Dr. Holmes as preéminently belonging to our 
own time. 

The writer of these lines could not but notice, in 
a recent visit to England, how Dr. Holmes has attained 
there a form of success which in his lecture on Dr. Watts 
he spoke of as most desirable. To be the writer of the 
Hymns of agreat people makes a poet sure that his 
words are on the lips and in the hearts of thousands 
who know no poetry but hymns. He is loved and 
thanked—year after year, generation after generation— 
by thousands, in the end by millions, among whom are 
many who know no joy of literature but that it gives 
them their poetry on Sunday. In the Hymn-Books of 
the Church of England and of the Non-Conformists, 
both of the Evangelical and of the more bold commu- 
nions, are the hymns of our own poet. He has won that 
recognition inall homes which he has described as a 
reward so gratéful. 

He is one of «us, here in Boston. He has mourned 
when we lamented; he has led us in our joys. In the 
great trial of the nation, he was one of those who led 
the nation. In our own home pleasures, we meet him 
every day and rejoice in his health, as we ask for his 
smile and sympathy. We would— 

“Bring laurels and bays, if anybody had any, 
To crown On his birthday the Chief of our Academy.”’ 

It is nine years since the readers of the New York 
Critic, by a unanimous election, voted that he stood at 
the head of American men of letters. We all congratu- 
late ourselves that he holds that place to-day, on his 
eighty-third birthday. Surely, he shows, from day to 
day, that it is still his own. 

“Moral, for which this tale is told: 
A horse can trot, for all he’s old.” 
Epwarp E. HALs. 





LABOR AGAINST LABOR. 


Perhaps the most disheartening feature of the labor 
question is the contest between union and free or non- 
union labor. A man who is unwilling to resign his right 
to make his own bargain with his employer is called a 
‘scab’ by men who have combined together to defend 
their rights, and to be called a‘scab’is to be known in 
some communities as almost an outcast. The union men 
must know that the non-union man has just as good a 
right to a living as they have, yet they virtually deny him 
thatright. Perhaps it does not occur to them that this 
action is tyranny as rank as ever was exerted by any 
despot, but that is the result of their discrimination. 


The present contests of labor seem to hinge more 
upon the relations of labor to labor than of labor to 


capital. Many laws have been enacted to protect the 
laborer against the encroachments of capital. 
tions, manufacturers and all employers of 


talist. 
his employer, but this protection is often nullified by the 


action of those who deny him the right to make an indi- 
If he is not actually driven away from 


vidual bargain. 


Corpora- 
labor are 
hedged about with laws, and in the courts juries seem to 
lean to the side of the laborer in cases against the capi- 
The law does protect a manin his bargain with 











made to understand that it will not pay to employ him 
longer, and he has to go. 

The spirit which denies any mana ohance to make 
his living iu his own way is not an American spirit. It 
comes from countries where menare familiar with des- 
potism and aristocracy and where the rights of men are 
constantly denied. The tyranny of labor against labor 
is simply an effort to setup and maintain an aristocracy 
of labor where of all lands labor should be most demo- 
cratic. Americans believe in fair play, and itis a most 
disturbing feature of the labor problem that so many 
laboring men are determined not to allow fair play. 
Many men and women are constantly thinking and plan- 
ning how toimprove the conditions of labor, and justice 
as well as benevolence actuates their efforts; but this 
selfishness of laboris a serious obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of needed reforms. 

E. Porter Dyer. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 





With the middie of August has come and gone 
another, the forty-first, annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which was 
held this year at Rochester, N. Y. We, of Boston, have 
great interest in the Association, from the fact of hav- 
ing among us the strong coterie of scientific men which 
clusters about the University in Cambridge and the many 
learned societies of Boston and Salem, whose membeis 
have ever been activein the management and develop- 
ment of the larger, national society. Our recollections 
of the A. A. A.S. are of the pleasantest, dating from a 
meeting here about a decade ago, and since that time the 
Association has grownin numbers and quality until at 
its meetings one may see the leading investigating spirits 
of the country. 

The American Association, as it is called for brevity, 
is indeed a national institution, being one of the two 
seientific societies of omnifarious tendencies, whose 
members are scattered over the whole country. The 
other is the National Academy, of which mention is made 
from time to time in Tae COMMONWEALTH, which from 
the restricted number of its members, the demand that 
they shall be men with a reputation, and for other 
reasons can never become popular. On the contrary, the 
American Association not require of its members 
that they shall have great attainments, although to feel 
at home in their meetings, a considerable degree of 
scientific knowledge is necessary. It is true, however, 
that the quality of the papers presented before the Amer- 
ican Association has steadily improved, until now they 
will rank with those of any other society in the land. 
The attendance at these meeting is large, sometimes 
passing five hundred, and the men most eminent in 
science are present in large nombers. There is usually a 
long list of papers to be presented, and. with a week 
only in which to listen to these and to attend to the busi- 
ness sessions, the system of sections has been introduced 
to alarge degree. Thus it is that several papers are read 
simultaneously in the various halls which the Association 
finds necessary for its use. These sectious are about a 
dozen in number, and include Mathematics and Astrono- 
my, Physics, Chemistry, Geography and Geology, Me- 
chanical Science and Engineering, Anthropology, 
Economic Science and Statistics, Botany, Zodlogy, to- 
gether with a new one established during the present ses- 
sion, Biology. 

A president is elected each year, whose business is to 
conduct the session of the following year, and it is cus- 
tomary for him to present before the general meeting a 
paper upon some general scientific subject. The presi- 
dent for the past year has been Profeszor Leconte, of 
Berkeley, Cal, 

A vice-president is elected from each section, whose 
duty it is to preside at the sessions of his especial section, 
and it is customary for him to discuss some special topic 
in the department with which he is familiar in an opening 
address before his section. In this way, since the officers 
are the leaders of thought, each in his specialty, there 
are presented at each meeting many papers of extreme 
value in a scientific way. 

‘The Rochester meeting has been pronounced a suc 
cess. The citizens, with the open-heartedness which 
characterizes New Yorkers, provided liberally for the 
entertainment of the company; for, aside from the 
actual scientific work, some time is devoted to the scien- 
tific pleasure of viewing such natural curiosities, special 


does 


SEPTEMBER Aen 


physical astronomers in the country, » * 
means, has established for himecit shaman: 
Chicago and has so quickly achieved a repu Rory in 
Prof. Payne of Northfield, Minn., has been 
his collaboration in the publication of on, 
astronomical papers of the country. B 
sults are looked for from experiments and 
with this instrument. 


Prof. Edwin B. Frost,formerly of Shattuck «} 


tation tha: 
glad to seek 
P Of the ty 
“Markable re, 
ODS8€rVations 


at Dartmouth, who has been engaged for a consi i 
in some special work under Prof. Vogel at })\« labadatens 
in Potsdam, presented the results of some investizati. 
of solar phenomena, his especial subject beng = 
Thermal Absorption of the Solar Atmosphere.’ Thes 


observations were made with ao instrument 


for the purpose by Mr. Frost, being a form ot cee 
pile, the bolometer of Langley and the instruments .¢ 
European observers being deemed too delicate {OF thi 
especial work. The principal popular fact whieh 9 
Frost has established is that the sola> spots, y hich are 
dark, give evidence of a greater degree of heat than the 
bright parts of the sun. A possible explanation of this 


may be that the spots, being elevated 


above the Sun's 
surface, lose less of their beat in 


passing 


through the 
sun’s atmosphere. 

Prof. C. V. Riley discussed the fructification Of the 
fig, which, as in some other plants, is ac mM plished 
through the mediumof some little insect me hanically 
transferring the pollen to the spot where it is needed 
Some figs which it is possible to grow in California are 


without flavor, and it is supposed that this is due 
absence of the proper insect. Prof. Riley thinks 
the insect could be imported with fresh figs on uy, 
branch, and thinks also that the government should * 
periment in the matter. Prof. Riley has had success in 
some of his importations of remedial parasites into Cy 
ifornia, and it will be remembered that he has strenuous. 
ly advocated the extermination of the gipsy moth by the 
importation of some one of its enemies. 

Before the Chemical Section, Prof. William Mason of 
Troy discussed ‘Post-Mortem Imbibition of Arsenic 
the point of which was to show the impossibility of ge 
termining cases of poisoning while the 
embalming fluids is permitted. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam discussed the copper implements 
and ornaments which are found in the mounds of 0} 
Prof J. W. McGee spoke on ‘Comparative Chronology 
giving as an opinion that man had been on the ean) 
some 10,000 to 20,000 years; and Prof. G. K. Gilber 
delivered a lecture on ‘Coon Butte,’ a peculiar mounts 
in Arizona, the original description of which was ga 
before the National Academy this spring. In his opin- 
ion, this hill owes its origin to the generation of steam a 
acomparatively great depth below the surface of the 
earth. 

These represent only a few of the more popular top- 
ics, taken at random from the list, but they will serve to 
show the nature and quality of the proceedings of the 
present session. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of Prof. 
William Harkness of Washington for President. This 
gentleman is the head of the astronomical staff of the 
U. S. Naval Observatory. Prof. F. W. Putnam contio- 
ues as Permanent Secretary, and Prof. T. H. Norton of 
Cincinnati as General Secretary. A vice-president and 
secretary for each of the sections were also elected. 
Some hundred or more new names were added to the list 
of members during the Rochester session. 
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A NEW INVENTION. 


In the recent voyage of the Cephalonia to this port 
her accomplished commander, Capt. Seccombe, had a new 
machine entrusted to him for observation, It is the in- 
vention of Mr. Rigley of Liverpool. 

By a self-registering apparatus, it marks the ship's 
course and every variation from it. It may be left alone 
all night in the chart-room, and the next morning the 
uncoiled strip of paper shows whether the ship has held 
to her assigned course, whether the steersmen have been 
irregular at the wheel, or if the course has been for any 
reason changed. If she meet a fisherman and for & 
minute go out of the way forhim, the tell-tale reeord 
is there, and it gives not only the deviation from the 
course, but the time when the course is meddled with. 

On this passage it worked with remarkable success. 





features in scenery or in manufactures, as may be found 
in the district in which the meetings are held. In this 
way, since the sessions are held each year in some new 
\place, an opportunity is afforded the visiting scientists to 
pass in review, one after the other, the important scientif- 
ic features of the country. The region about Rochester is 
fraught with interest, especially for the naturalist and the 
geologist, and in this respect, as well as in the excellent 
chaaracter of the papers presented, the meeting has been 
more than usually successful. 
While it would be impossible to hint even at the titles 
of the large number of papers presented in Rochester, 
the mention of a few may not be out of place. 





his employment by violence or threats, his employer is 


One of 
these was by Mr. George E. Hale, describing his spectro- 
heliograph. This gentleman, one of the youngest astro- 


This is the first time it has been tried in an ocean voyare, 
although it has been tried in the Channel before. 





The Bodleian Library recently acquired the mand 
script of a rhyming letter of Southey describing bis 
arrival at Oxford. This letter has just been published in 
|@ volume of Oxford reminiscences, which contains, 
| among other amusing things, the description in verse of 
|a day spent in college during the winter of 1792, by 82 
| anonymous commoner of Trinity. Everybody had to get 
| his hair powdered before dinner, which was at 3p. ™» 
allowing ample time for drinking before the scout looked 
in to put his master to bed. Port was, of course, the 
sole tipple, but each in-college guest provided his ow" 
dessert. 
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VERETT HALE. 


August 1, 1892. 


at we have stayed a day in Calais, by 
the long pull from London to Paris. 
arst relations with France were in the 
; ‘Charles Barbauld,’ as I read it at 


rhe contempt which I then conceived 


he did not know what a ship was 


and for both him and his mother, 


of ships as ‘boxes op the water,’ 


degree, clung to me ever since. And, 


passed Calais on the wing since, I have 
, explore the alleys of that city, where 
at Charles, ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! he, he, he! 


« this, not to know that in France 


French.” 


videlicet in the year 1844—TI picked up 
story about two travelling Englishmen 
ierings visited a light-house in Calais. 


ent moral, appended by myself, I have, 


told this story at least two hundred 
half as many Sunday-schools, of one 


I say ‘half as many’ schools, 


| know of schools—say that of the Church of 
cae 


nity, io Wor 


grandch 
Ap avery & 

, itfrom an 
ervelf invent it 


visi 108 


he 


cester—where I have told it to the 
childre n of those who heard it forty years before. 
,ood story it is; this [may say, because I 


early Littell’s Living Age and did not 


Naturally, I 


have always wished to 


myself this moral-freighted Light-House, which 
‘hrown its beams so far, and has, let us hope, 


spightened the consciences of forty thousand children, 
piigh 


more ‘ r less. 


imagine, then, my feelings on discovering that in 1847, 
sly two years after [ began to tell my story, the whole 
sht-house system of Calais was changed, and that my 
mA ,and bis post of vantage are as entirely creatures of 
the past as are Edward the Third, Eustace, or, for that 
matter, Dagobert or any fais-neant king. 

In later times yet, it was my business to come to 
siais in the wanderings of my thought, as I traced the 


this five rover. 


Calais. 


bronze busts on 


out city which could not make statues. 
Wat either bust was thirty years old. 


de Guise. Poor, Calais may have been. 
brated her heroes in the fashion of her time. 
ay Three Guardsmen to my heart with a closer hold than | ‘“There’s five or six o’ them fellers around this pond. I'd 

Poor Richeliea—my memories of him are in the |’a’ shot that one if I’d had my gun. 1 saw a loon here | Maine. For meit has twice the charm of a southern 


ever. 


Well worth seeing the old place is. 
of it is like an out-of-the-way part of Paris, with its 
narrow old streets, its amusing shops, its good-natured |had much luck,” he said. ‘‘You see that kingfisher out 
people. In the quaint) and queer public square, the great | there? There! watch him.” 
Hotel de Ville calls your attention first of all. 
front there are two monoliths—one calls them with a cer-| beating his wings rapidly while he gazed downward 
respect—enormous stones standing high, withfunny little | with piercing glance, suddenly shot down quick as 
top. With very nineteenth century | lightning, poised himself a foot from the water for the 
sudacity, I said at once that poor little Calais was proud, | fiftieth part of a second to make sure of his aim, then 
if poor, and that these showed the ambition of a played- | plunged, ker-chug/ a foot under water, head first, and 
I had no idea} emerged hearing a gold-fish in his beak. What sumptu- 
If you please—|ous fare for the rascally freebooter! A lunch of gold- 
wheo We came near—one was Richelieu, and one the Duc | fish! It was droll to see with what ease the despised 
But she cele-| bird, with its little brain, so outwitted the man. 

I pressed 


forwunes of Copyugham and Wickes, and one and more 
prem of those brave sea-dogs who in 1777 and 1778 
made the English merchants so miserable in these seas. 
Ip the distribution of statues and other memorials, those 
Vi-kings of our trying days ought to be remembered now. 
Conyngham, once and again, I think—certainly once— 
capvured the mail packet from England to the Continent 
almost in sight of the Castle of Dover; and, in the panic, 
insurance io London advanced to fifty percent. I tried 
to make our John Cunningham, who would have djne | Durgin, in the shape of a shoeless, bareheaded, unshaven 
the same thing himself, prove himself the grand-son of | man, with red hair, pipe, and trousers rolled up to the 


All this is personal, and tells why I wanted to see|supurb calves. This individual I accosted, and had as 


Any given section | any man. We will call him John Bryan. 


And in 


Calais was fortified, by the masters, too, inthe old- 


habits, partridges and rabbits.” -‘A fico for care,” says 


fashioned way. But now walks and drives and railway he, ‘‘Lord of my leafy domain, the Robin Hood of these 
stations take the place of bastions, and when I asked to ponds, ‘mashes,’ and woods, I snap my fingers at your 
be taken to the old fortifications, it was to see the work- civilization.” 


men destroying them, that I came. A monument, speak- 


While we were talking, something happened that 


ing in every line of the lowest period of the lowest neither of us had ever seen. There flew by, across the 
decline of our century, commemorates the place where | middle of the pond, a snow-white bird, a little smaller in 
Louis le bien Desiré —Loulis the eighteenth of that name size than a robin, pursued by a swarm of persecuting 
—first stepped again on the soil which he and his had English sparrows. It alighted ona tree ata distance, 


abandoned for a generation, and which had been re- 
covered to them by the prowess and the sacrifice of men 
who were aliens to France. There was once a bronze 
plate, on which was figured the imprint of the king’s foot. | 
But this is gone, as have other like imprints in other | 
sands. Another monument has far more real neuen, | 
and I was glad to see that my cocher understood the dis- | 
tinction. It is to two brave men who lost their lives—I 

think in 1784—in an effort to save some shipwrecked 

sailors. Of all men, I ought to be glad to see sucha 

j|memorial. It was pleasant to see a recent wreath of 
immortelles hanging above. There was none on Louls 

|X VIII's shaft. 

| Ido not know, but I think that the shrimp is the 
|totem or cognizance of Calais. I observe that in the 
| little mother-of-pearl ornaments which they sell for 
| souvenirs of Calais, more than half represent the shrimp 
in various attitudes. 

As I finish this note, we have been in France twenty 
hours. True to my old rules, I have spent eleven of these 
in sweet sleep. I have had, therefore, nine hours of 
observation in France—quite enough, according to 
travellers’ rules, to give you my impressions of the 
French nation and the stability of the Republic. But the 
porter has already taken the bagages down stairs on 
their way to Paris. I am yet to look up the roast 
chicken which we shall ourselves eat on the way. For the 
present, then, I spare our readers. 

But think—first, what a disgrace to our French, and 
second, how like our progress to the Pilgrim’s Progress 
—to have the chambermaid come in and say in good 
English : 
**Sir, Monsieur the Interpreter is here.” 

Epwakp E. Has. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN OUTING. 


To-day I walked over to see Prof. Horsford’s Norse 
Amphitheatre (near Bird’s Pond in Belmont) and the 
site of Leif Erikson’s House at Gerry’s Landing, not far 
from Elmwood, the Lowell estate. 

Foraging blindly here and there in my search for the 
amphitheatre, suddenly, lying at full length by a lonely 
pond side, 1 came upon the mate of Thoreau’s Elisha 


knees, displaying red, hirsute and blotched feet and 
enjoyable a half-hour’s talk withal as ever I had with 


“Lye been trying to catch some gold-fish, but haven’t 


Just then the bird, that had brought up in mid-flight, 


«“That’s the reason gold-fish is scarce,” said John. 


looking like a bit of pure snow against the green. But 


its enem'es kept up a persistent attack. Poor little 


|thing! It paid dear for its singularity of beauty. 


‘Well, guod-by, John.” 
*““Good-by; maybe I'll see you again on the street in 


| Boston. If so, I'll have a big water-lily for you. That 


place you’re a-lookin’ for is just beyond that clump of 

trees.” 

He laughed immoderately, as all ‘natives’ do all over 
the world, at the idea of there being anything of real 
antiquarian value there, and I passed on. 

I found the ‘amphitheatre,’ its terraced sides impress- 
ively conspicuous, the whole remarkable structure giving 
onea feeling of religious awe, somehow, as if the place 
were a temple and had been used for religious worship. 
Glacial formation is out of the question. The terracing 
is evidently the work of man. It cannot be described, 
but actual observation carries at once conviction. The 
work required to make these terraces was vastly more 
than any New Englander would have undertaken on that 
stony soil, with square miles of fertile soil around him. 
I was told by ‘John Bryan’ that Professor Horsford has 
bought the spot, as, indeed, he has, I believe, the local- 
ities at Gerry’s Landing and at ‘Norumbega.’ 

At Leif’s Landing the learned antiquary has placed a 
horizontal tablet in which is embodied an inscription on 
a granite slab. Around this slab short stone posts are 
sunken with holes in them for an iron railing, I judge. 
To reach this interesting spot, go down past the Lowell 
House and take an old lane running diagonally down to 
the river, skirting the Hospital grounds. 

The conjunction of the Columbian anniversary cele- 
bration and Prof. Horsford’s labors hereabouts for the 
Norse claims are producing strange myths. A man 
standing by the Leif site (and who lives near by) said to 
me that there was a hole and remains of foundations 
right overthere where people said Columbus had built 
his log-house. As for him he did not know whether it 
was true ornot! This is what Professor Horsford is 
responsible for. Here is one full-blown myth already, 
as the result of his heroic persistency in defence of the 
Norse discovery of America. 


W. S. Kennepy. 
Belmont, August 21. 
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A NATURALIST ON THE CANADIAN PAOIFIC. 





{From an Occasional Correspondent. | 


This has been a very delightful week for us, for this 
is certainlya place offering great enjoyment. I do not 
see how it can fail to become one of the great resorts on 
thiscontinent. The scenery is grand, and the air most 
invigorating and delightful. The sun may be warm, but 
there is always a freshness tothe breeze that acts like a 
tonic. 

We heve spent much of our time in searching for 
flowers, and in naming them so far as we can by Coulter’s 
Rocky Mountain Manual. We are much farther north 
than the region he includes, but we can sometimes sup- 
plement by Gray. You know what a charm there is at 
home in getting glimpses of Alpine flora, as we do 
sometimes on the higher mountains of New Hampshire 


sate in which D'Artagnan and Mr. Forrest and Mr. | yesterday. He's down at Fresh Pond now. I once shot | flora. Perhaps it is because of their history— that they 


Booth have presented him. To see him here in bronze, 


One can ask for nothing more solemn, mure fit, more | at the other side of the pond. 
atanuating in every way, than the Cathedral, the Church 
* St. Mary. Itdates from 1180, with reconstruction, (sic) and eight mink. 


more or 
century. 


or j 
o What, when it is all so long ago?” For connoisseurs 
“Here is a good Rubens and an 


For one who does not g 
there is the long, lofty 


Lution. 


altar-piece by Vandyck 


oto a church to see pictures, 
Rae nave; enough light and not too 
ae colored windows; the sounds of reverent | farther than the skin.” 

“SP 12 8 unseen chapel, and a thousand memcries 
tnd associations of eight hundred years of faith and reso- | afterwards learned that he was unmarried, had no per- 


The rétable, behind the altar, is very large, and | manent home, slept winters in the greenhouses of the this western geology is that it represents a stage of the 


dive at every shot, dodge the bullet, and come up away 


Jobn then branched off on the water-lily business. I 


; twenty times ata loon on this pond and got him at the 
of about half the size of the head he wore in life—this is, | twentieth shot. Loon is hard to hit. This fellow’d 


have been driven north and up the mountain sides by the 
advance of the summer heat after the glacial time. To 
ove who feels in that way, you may imagine the pleasure 
here in constantly finding flowers which in Gray are 


‘Last year I caught three hundred and sixty mushrats marked ‘Alpine’— ‘far to the north’— and one extending 
Mushrats is fond of celery. 
less, under the English rule at the end of the 14th | They breed in summer and their fur is no good then. I 

As dear Mrs. P. said, ‘‘What difference, when trap ’em in Winter. The fur isso thick that you can’t 
, | kill ’em unless you hit ‘em in the head. Then they turn 
. lover on their backs and float dead. I have caught in 
traps some that I had shot in the body, and always since we left New England we have undertaken it. There 
found that the fur had kept theshot from going any has hardly been time for quiet walks. 


to Hudson’s Bay.” 

We make our geological observations in quite a differ- 
way from what we could followin constant and rapid 
travelling. Youcan hardly study geology from a rail- 
way train or from a carriage, and that is really the way 


The mountain forms here are very striking, and the 
lines of stratification in the limes-tone are so plain as to 
catch the eye at once. You know that the interest of 


‘2 the profusion but seriousness of its decoration recalled | market-garden farmers, and summers did a regular world’s history so much earlier than that of the region in 


one the memories of some of 


churches. 
glad to kno 


Many of them kno 


and Hope, 


And the devotees of ‘Ten Times One’ will be 
i “4 that atthe top of the whole, instead of 
te. Osorie, or Ste. Hildegarde, of whom so 

W nothing, the statues are of Faith 
mel and of Love above as the greatest of the | curious character his entire living. 
natural man, the woods philosopher, “‘man of wild 


the finest Spanish | tradein water-lilies and gold-fish with florists in Boston. 
On warm mornings lilies opened early, so that he was off | condition, and this fairly represents what was once the 
for Boston by seven; cool mornings they opened later. | landscape there. 

'This string of ponds, then—Bird’s, Cider Mill, Fresh 
|Pond, The Glacialis Fresh, aad Littie’s—-furaish this clouds broke the mountains were all heavy with snow, 
He is the purely which soon disappeared, however, under the sun’s rays. 





which we live. New England has passed through this 


We had a heavy shower this morning, and after the 





Banff, August, 1892. 
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THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


BARTON CHAPTEK AND ITS WORK. 


‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow’ is a trite but true 
saying. The acorn, in the shape of a little Natural 
History Club, was planted by Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, in 
1875, at Lenox, Mass., to inspire his pupils to learn of 
Nature from Nature herself. This idea was so excellent 
that it grew of itself; and in 1880, when Mr. Ballard, 
through the columns of the St. Nicholas Magazine, 
extended a general invitation for all interested in Nature 
to unite in the work, the response was most unexpected. 
Branch societies have grown all over the world; so it 
was found advisable to form an Association of the 
whole, and tocall the branch societles Chapters of the 
Association. 

The children of 1875 have grown into men and women, 
and the acorn planted bas become an oak; not a tall oak 
yet, it is trae, but a growing one. 

In April, 1892, the Agassiz Association became an in- 
corporated society, under the laws of Massachusetts. 
Its members are largely adults, but its object is the 
same, the study of Nature. There is no other society 
that stands in exactly the same place. We have, of 
scientific societies, many where specialists study and 
give their results, but none where all study together. 
Prof. Alpheus Hyatt of the Buston Society of Natura, 
History says:—‘‘It seems to me that the work of the 
Agassiz Association is second to none ino the benefits 
which may be conferred upon the cause of education in 
natural history.” 

Oneof the most active branches is the Barton Chap 
ter of Boston, which was organized September 17, 1888, 
by seven ‘lone, lorn women,’ six of whom were mem- 
bers of Mr. George H. Barton’s fleld-class in geology. 
Now it has a membership of fifty-two women and men. 

During the year 1891-92, the work of the Chapter has 
been carried on in three sections, viz: botanical, geo- 
ogical and microscopical. The botanists have studied 
the trees and ferns in and around Boston; the geologists 
have tried to unravel some of the knotty problems in the 
geology of Massachusetts; while the microscopists have 
learned how to usethe microscope as well as to prepare 
specimens for use. Each section has had its own leader 
who has conducted the work. 

The Chapter has outings on Saturdays and holidays 
during the spring and fall, and each outing is for the 
study of some object in Nature—may be ferns, stones or 
bags, but always something—which gives an added zest 
to the enjoyment of the excursion. 

The work for the year 1892-93 will be conducted ou a 
somewhat different plan. Instead of sections, the whole 
Chapter will be united, and the meetings will be informal 
class-meetings, where one member will conduct the class 
as its teacher. 

There are among the members several specialists, and 
these will be the teachers. Each teacher will have at 
least two assistants who will see that all the class fully 
understand the various parts of the subject as they are 
studied. These class exercises will be fully illustrated 
with specimens, charts, etc. 

The first course, beginuing September 26, of five les- 
sons, will be on Conchology, conducted by Mrs. C. H. 
Ramsay, a member of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. Mrs. Ramsay has madea speciaity of shells, and 
is also well able te impart her knowledge in an interest- 
ing way. 

On November 7, will begin the most important course 
of the winter—ten lessons in Chemistry. These will be 
given by Mr. R. P. Williams, Instructor of Chemistry in 
the English High School anda member of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. The Chapter expects much 
from this course, for Mr. Williams is thoroughly at home 
in his snbject, and to study any science,one must first 
understand some chemistry. — 

Following this, on Jan. 23, Mr. A. W. Graban of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology will give a course 
of tive lessons on Crystallography. This subject, usual- 
ly so hard to the average student to understand, will be 
explained by means of models and charts in a very sim- 
ple manner. 

Beginning March 6, a course of five talks on Dynami- 
cal Geology will be given by Mrs. Ella F. Boyd, another 
member of the Boston Society of Natural History. Theze 
talks will be thoroughly illustrated, and the leader will 
endeavor to show that the forces at workin the past 
were not very different from those now existing. 

Auother course of ten lectures will begin on April 17, 
and will be the last course of the year. The subject will 
be Plant Analysis, by Miss C. M. Crawford. Miss Craw- 
ford is an enthusiast as well as a thorough botanist, and the 
enthusiasm is catching. She intends to take up all class- 
es of plants, ferns, grasses, etc., and to teach them ina 
manner that can be readily comprehended. 

There will also be four popular lectures given on pop- 
ular subjects. 

The Barton Chapter will be pleased to meet any inter- 
ested in the subject at their exhibit, at the Eighteenth 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanical 





Association, to be held in Boston during October and 
November. 

The Chapter meets on Mondays, 7.30, P. M., at Room 
56, Pierce Building, Copley Square. Circulars or further 
information will be cheerfully given on application. 

Eta F. Born, Cor. Sec’y. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 





AMERICAN STUDENTS AT GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Vi. 


Incomplete as my sketch must be of the life of 
American students in Germany, I cannot leave it without 
a few words on the vacations. Here the student be- 
comes of course much like any other American trav- 
eller, and in a way any description of his manner of 
passing his vacations would be merely a repetition of the 
well-known traveller's letters about Heidelberg and the 
Harz, of Dresden and Munich, of Nuremburg and 
Hildesheim. Andin vacation time, too, there vanishes 
whatever slightly homogeneous character’ there 
may be to the rest of their university life, for the 
different men go off on as many different lines 
as there are individuals. The married man makes ex- 
cursions with his wife to famous points of interest. The 
bachelor gathers to himself some companion and goes 
off on a walking trip. But without attempting any rea! 
description of what is done or what may be done, there 
are a few general words thatcan be said on the matter. 
And first it may be remarked that many Americans 
take almost no vacation at all, and that many wander so 
far ahead in vacation time as to get well beyond the 
boundaries of our subject. There are not a few men 
who remain hard at work from the end of one semester 
to the beginning of the next, and there are not a few 
who travel into Italy, France or England in the time 
they have at disposal. 
This latter course is by no means difficult, for the 
vacation time in Germany is, to say the least, generous. 
Semester time is (or was when I was in Germany) from 
October 15 to March 15 and from April 15 to August 15. 
These were the official dates. But with a certain very 
characteristic looseness it was always customary to be- 
gin lectures about ten days after the regular time for 
beginning and to end about a week before the regular 
end. This made a summer vacation, (or more properly 
an Autumn vacation,) from August 7th or thereabouts 
to October 25th, and a spring vacation from March 7th 
to April 25th, making somewhat more than eighteen 
good weeks of vacation. The Christmas recess addsa 
couple more, and the Whitsunday holidays bring the 
total up to twenty-one weeks in all. [ believe that steps 
are now being taken, at least in Prussia, to curtail this 
amount, but there is naturally a good deal of dead resist- 
ance to be overcome. 
It will be seen that the seasons are somewhat different 
from our vacation-time. Our summers aregso hot that 
it would be practically impossible to work up to August. 
Fancy studying hard through the end of June and then 
taking examinations in August. Bat in Germany there 
is no such obstacle, and one works easily through the 
pleasant summer weather and has a bit left of it for a 
vacation tour, and then all the delight of the Autumn. 
and begins work only when the Winter is really begin- 
ning to close down. In the Spring vacation, or the 
Easter vacation as it is generally called, one gets a 
chance to go to the cities and perhaps to catch the tail 
end of the winter’s pleasures; orif one has studied in Ber- 
lin, Leipsig and Munich, and so has become sated with 
the delights of the town, why, there is Italy just beyond 
the Alps within no such very long journey. On the 
whole, the business is very well arranged for the advan- 
tage of Americans, who always have a great desire to 
make the most of their time in one way or another. 
An American generally begins his student life with 
what may from different points of view be called either 
vacation or working time. We finish the University 
year sometime in June, and the men going to Germany 
are apt to get over to the continent by the first of July. 
There‘is then some choice. There is a month left of tbe sum- 
mer semester, and if aman is well up in his German he may 
go right to work and accomplish something at once. If, 
on the other hand, he be butan indifferent German 
scholar, he will gain bat little in that month beyond get- 
ting a certain familiarity with German student manners 
and customs. The vacation, then, he must take to study- 
ing German, so that the beginning of the winter lectures 
| may find him ready to get as much good out of them as 
| possible. 
The favorite places for Americans to study German 
jim are in the former kingdom of Hanover or in the 
| duchy of Brunswick. In Hanover, so the tradition runs, 
| is spoken the best German to be found. This tradition 
has about as much in its favor as many other traditions. 

Hanoverian German is certainly better than the dialect spo- 
| ken by the common people in Saxony or Bavaria. But it is 

hardly accepted as a standard by educated people every- 
| where in Germany. I take it that the connection be- 
‘tween England and Hanover in the eighteenth century 








is largely responsible for the notion that one » HE NEW? 
Hanoverian German. However this may “ Dost 


the ¢ 
Hanover and Brunswick are favorite pige t “te 
‘SCO TUT sty, 
of German, as are the many towns not Very fas . 
from Géttingen around to Blanken a 


ifg ar 


Halberstadt. Od Han . 
Of all the places, perhaps, the mos: 


. charmi.. - ft the 
in are Goslar, Wernigerode or Bieakeeben po aie tof W 
other of the Harz towns. I doubt not that uo my parks of 
many Americans who, like myself, learned the, ..™ ge and 1 
in one or another of these little towns which ie a dea of Der! 
edge of the Harz mountains in lovely country and - % a 4 the § 
a day’s walk of the top of the Brock: My ow: Pe wie trying 6° 
weeks in,Germany mingie in my mind joto y ore, in 8 8 
harmony of a secluded garden where | Studied a oe pot 
German Grammar, of charming strolls to k| ster i me 4 nk-stand 
steia or the Devil’s Wall, of days’ walks in the y, ~ sp swell ¥ 
the Bode or over the mountains to the Brockey P r < wots, and 5! 


together by my affectionate recollection of » — “ice Guidi 






friends, the Frau Doctor and the Fr a a te - yns 
hosts and as good teachers as one could have, 7 \_ it will Des 
that all Americans coming to Germany for the tes eo yor of & WE 
have been so fortunate. ' + law 
Hard work in the summer makes one ready fi » ree bck Ss 
first winter semester, and hard work in the winter - rrice in the 
one seize with delight the two weeks of the fibe pres® 


- IT isting 
Recess and look forward with eager anticipation » , 


Easter vacation. I believe it is rather the cys 1 fe 
men to go to Italy in the first Easter vacation 
hot in the summer and Germany is not very agr 


agrees 


Italy 


March, so that a ‘ight over the Alps \s very e 

But even if one stays in Germany there is p\ q wo 
interest one. In would hardly be my advice to tay " “ 
occasion to settle in a country dorf to study peasan: ys, bey were 

as one of my friends planned. Nor should I agein oe he sf 
that season to make a little trip to study the timber a be Broads 
tecture of North Germany, as I did once. (nu that oocagy 

we met with more diverse weather than one is apt w @ sol 


outside of New England in the same space of time 
had cold, snow, rain, heat and wind in all possible eogy 


nations. My then companion will remember pig a it 
several hours before the gates of Goslar in a floe mip " 
storm with the sua shining while he waited ooigy ' 


for the conditions to become favorable for 
graphy. But, on the whole, the cities are bey ft» 
the spring vacation. If one went to Berlin at Christos 
one can see Dresden in the spring; and if both amg. 
ready well known, there is plenty of time to run down t 
Munich, when it must be confessed the weather wil 
bad, but in the city that doesn’t matter so muh. 

But generally one is back again at work for kom. 
mer season; and shortly comes the Whit-Suncay recess, 
of only a week, but easily extended. Thuis is the time 
for short pedestrian trips. From Gottingen on one side 
aud Halle on the other, the men seek the Harz. Fra 
Jena they wander far into Thutingia; from He- 
delberg and Freiburg, into the Black Forest. Kuapssek 


on back and stick in hand, one gains in 4 weeks bas pane 
tramp enough health and spirits to last wel into de bition t 
gust. The only trouble with the Whit-Sunday Recess & “Res 
that it is so short thata man cannot help feeling thst ried th 
he'd rather stay at the University and not break in wpe “ee 
his work at all. I fancy, indeed, that most Americas stitten 
yield to this praisworthy notion. last long 
And then in time comes the summer vacation of & 
most three months. I suppose that for the summer ® “i 
cation Switzerland is the most usual trip. Un Dicycis —— 
or in trains, in parties or with their wives or even alone ki 
our students make for Basel and there separate for Le cone 
cerne or Geneva or for wherever else they may ™ haa 
bound. Auguat is often very fine in Switzerland, thougs to the & 
perhaps not so good asa rule as July, for much so¥ faithfal 
has melted. But in August there is still much left, se am 
even in the beginning of September one may lie 00 som Sh 
high Alpine meadow, half-baked by the warmth of the ay. H 
sun, with numberless wild flowers in the grass around Ye 
about, and see above the snow clad peaks, and even be two thi 
neath, the great drifts of snow in the sheltered pisces Ol 
and the great serpents of glaciers crawling down inte ™ warm { 
valleys. Days on the mountain passes or on th gla op the ap 
nights of good sleep after the day's tramp; evenings” some 0 
watching the rose colors of sunset fade awa) from the nd. 
white mountain tops, or of waiting till the 0 ght comes es 
down on the delicate colors of some one of the lskes~ money 
all these make one forget semester time and feel \™® oT 
life is still worth living. twent 
But even if one stays in Germany, may the senee lr 
be spent most delightfully. The mountain country bes right. 
not been exhausted by the Whitsuntide walk. The Hert ent | 


the Saxon Switzerland, Thuringia, the Black Forest a ments 
the Tyrol give opportunity to everybody who ‘ons "™ 


n 
OuUS 


the mountains. Trips through some quaint bh f-medle- i 
val cities, or among some quiet country ' liages, Zt enon 
easy. Or one may may make a pilgrimage to Bayrew\) ” a voi 
hear Wagner, or to Ober Ammergau for the Pasi" ‘ 
Play. Later inthe fall, it is the turn of Vienns, Dre goin 
den, Berlin, or Munich, and finally one goes back to te 

next winter semester feeling that he can manss® < aD 
stick out the next few months on the strength of the ™ War 


few. r 
Epwarp E. Haus, J® 
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(pw SALVATION AND ITS THREE 
tl APOSTLES. 


—- 
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4 SocIAL STUDY. 
nY MATTHEW LOCK. 
sat at 
was pushed against the wall. The 
bet ae og a dull saw were evidence that the rupture 
eo! . ent. Neither half seemed reconciled to 
on atwin. The third Apostle sat with his 
vi , small kerosene lamp was on the | 
ght up the room. And such a room ! | 
« mass of utter confusion, were the exchanges, 
oe pith its dirty brash, the broken scissors, 
Me sand with pen-holders scattered about, each 
tage ne -y stub pen, a few agricultural and other 
# or seven law books, such as ‘Tiffany’s 
Contracts,’ and ‘Cooley’s 


“ 


f then 


fof whic 


h 
« rade an 

f 
dea 0! 
on the ato 


ing to 


heft 


“say 


« and ix 


4 Quid Parsons on 


tations 


* 


». geen that this room was the sanctum of the 
-of a western newspaper and that he was a kind 

' ae 4 box-stove, that stood on two legs and 
"ee warmed the Apostles. It had done vallant 
«ww the cause, and to it a good deal of the power 
that section, was due. Cracks on the top 
end the broken door and lost damper slide all 
The pipes rose from the 
rove up to the ceiling and wandered away 
mposing room and press rooms. If one were 
morals of the stove by its companions the 
wid not think highly of ites character; for 
from keeping in the straight way. 

a Wer and independent pipes, no two joints 
oo the same direction. They were like the editor of 
 Broadsword,’ who on no two days thought exactl y 


it Ww 


f it heroic story. 


Ww 
were very fal 


e free 


he 


pet some wood into that stove of yours, Grip,” cried 
r che Apostles at the table, ‘‘or we'll freeze.” 

» order was obeyed by lifting the top off and drop- 
og in a half-dried piae knot. During the proceeding 
vow black smoke poured out in abundance, helping 

the walls of the sanctum and eover everything 

gakes of black snow. This added to the beauty of 

ut did not attract the attention of the 
were accustomed to the phenomenon. 

editor, Owner and manager of the 

a full name the same as all good 

it was Agrippa M. Sterling; and he was 


through. 


be agrroundings, 
a whe 
yrip,’ lawyer, 
vent, had 
ristians. 
ig right 
e freeing member of this Triumvirate was a 
ttle mite of aman who had tried to preach the Gospel 
the Brotherhood of Man to a handful of men and wo- 
) believed more in the brotherhood of their own 
The Reverend Alexander Ward—that 
sname—bad somehow got it into his head that 
the was to live the doctrines he preached. It was this 
potion that drew him to the eccentric Sterling, who, in 
his paper, advocated the rights of the millions in oppo- 
sition to the greed of the few. 
‘More wood, Grip, more wood, or we shall perish,” 
cried the reverend gentleman again. And more wood 
was supplied to the hungry old stove. This was often a 


requirement, as pine slabs are too enthusiastic fuel to 
last | 


men wi 
particular set. 


as 


‘Let's get down to work,” said Hill,the third Apostle. 
In some respects Hill was the best man of the three. 
He was enthusiastic, bat he was one of the determined 
Kind. He wasa New Englander via the Western Re- 
In compliance with his invitation, the three drew up 
ies tab | three pairs of eyes were fixed upon the 


fal little lamp as if to draw inspiration from it, dim 
ll Was, 


le an 


Shall we doit? That’s the question. What do you 
Hill? Whatdo you say, Ward? Speak out.” 

Yes, if the people are ready,” said Ward. ‘If you 

think they are, I say go ahead.” 

Uh, they are ready, Ward,” replied Sterling, whose 

2 Southern blood made him the hopeful member of 

‘postolic trio. “All that the people need is that 

he £o to them with the message, and they will re- 
You have noidea how they long to hear the word 


‘help them. What is needed is a man and some 


may 


Wart 
the 
s 
od 
t Wi 


“The money can be raised,” said Hill. ‘I'll give 
‘Wenty dollars as a start.” 

, “Til give fifty,” said Ward. ‘I am earning money 
_ “ong and you are not, Hill. Fifty dollars is every 
_ have ahead in the world. I hope it will be instra- 
— ‘n showing the people their power and making 
sapotay the true principles of production.” 
® fill shook Ward’s hand heartily. ‘“‘We have funds 
a th to try the experiment,” he said. ‘Oh that I had 

’ oe ‘0 tell what isin me!” 
“But where do I come in?” asked Sterling. ‘‘I'm not 
going to be left out this way.” 
You help, ( 

Its best. 


Ward We'lltake it at it’s best to-night,” said 


= eer peateet = 
,a share in starting this work, 
| devil of a printer, I can do a great deal. 


| for the paper and ink and I'll see to the rest in the way 
| of printing.” 


\““We'd better mark out two or three circuits of four 
the half of an old pine table, the | pown. 


‘rip, if you just keep that stove of yours 
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Though Lam only a poor 
You fellows pay 


**All right,” said the others, ‘‘let that be your share.” 
‘‘Now let us look at the map of the State,” said Hill. 


each, so that Ward can be home on Sundays. 
Where is the map, Grip? Do you think you can find it 
amid these leavings of a cyclone? By George! if I were 
to keep drug store the way you keep this den, I should 
have all Brushtown poijsonedin less than a week.” 

“IT can find it,” said Sterling, confidently. ‘It’s near 
about where yesterday's Free Press and Evening News 
are.” As he spoke, he plunged his hand into the hetero- 
geneous pile on the table behind him and drew forth a 
pocket map of the state. ‘Here it is. Who says I lack 
system? I have things where I can put my hands on them 
and no one else can.” 

‘Spread it out so we can all see it, Grip,” said Hiil, 
lifting the lamp to make room for the map. 

“IT am in favor of going at least fifty miles from 
Brushtown for our first trial,” said Ward. “I'd just as 
soon my congregation shouldn't hear of this thing at the 
start.” 

“That's a good idea,” said Hill. ‘Les us put down 
Newbago, Evans, Big Creek and Rye-City for the first 
circuit.” 

**Point them out and tell me about them,” said Ward. 
“Tam not very well acquainted with this part of the 
state.” 

‘*Here they are, then. This is Newbago, 3,000 in- 
habitants. This is Big-Creek, 3500; this is Evans 1500, 
and this is Rye-City, 2000. All go-ahead towns with 
plenty of working-men in them. They all have halls that 
will seat three to five hundred. What do you say to 
these for the first circuit, Grip?” 

“Good, good!” 

‘‘Now for the second circuit,” continued Hill. 

“Oh, never mind the second circuit, Hill, until we 
have tried the first one,” interrupted Ward. 

‘All right; just as you two say.” 

‘There Is one thing more before we go any further,” 
suggested Ward. ‘‘We must have a head to this crusade. 
I move that Hill be the dictator of this Triumvirate. 
Do you second the motion, Grip?” 

*“[ do, and that carries it without a dissenting vote.” 
“T assume office at once,” said Hill, ‘‘and order the 
printing of five hundred large bills, five thousand dodg- 
ers and one thousand tickets.” 

**Let us settle what we are to put on the bills before I 
undertake to print them. And let us decide whether we 
shall need tickets,” said Sterling. ‘‘What do you say, 
Ward?” 


hall-rent and hotel-bills may be met, at least in part. Say 
ten cents,” replied Ward. 
“Now let us put our combined powers at work on 
the bill. How shall we head it?” asked the Dictator. 
‘Poverty Bauished! Poor-Houses Abolished! 
fort Assured! Happiness for All Toilers!” cried Ster- 
ling. ‘You must have some such heading or no one will 
pay any attention to you.” 
‘But it’s so sensational,” protested Ward. 


retorted Sterling. ‘‘We will leave it to Hill; he’s the 
coolest member of this Triumvirate.” 


are after,” Hill replied. ‘‘We must use 


reason into them.” 


the present. Go on, Grip.” 

‘‘Here goes, then,” cried Sterling. 
Appeal to the Working-Man by the Little Man Eloquent, 
the’—” 


much more sensationalism are we to have?” cried Ward 


Admission ten cents. 
and Tall. Freedom and Liberty both Invite. 
the Place—Blank Hall, To-Night’.” 


Ward. 


cause we must be willing to taste bitter things. 
you ready to be offered up?” 


religion—apostolic in its succession. 
say, Hill? I amin your hands.” 
“I yote with Grip,” replied HilL 
“Oh, but it is bitter, bitter!” again groaned Ward 
“But I hope it will do good.” 
ling’s place at the stove. 


equal the demand. 


wind. 








“That Won't do,” cried Sterling. ‘‘I intend to have 


‘IT think we had better charge for admission so that 


Com- 


‘*The world is carried by sensation, not by thought,” 


‘-T imagine itis the only way we can reach those we 


the means at 
hand to induce them to come and hear us, and then pour 


“I dislike the method,” “urged Ward, ‘‘but yield, for 


‘“*A Stirring 


‘For Mercy’s sake! hold on, Grip; that will do. How 


“Let me finish, Ward, please,—‘by the Little Man 
Eloquent, the Reverend Alexander Ward, at Blank Hall. 
Come One, Come All, both Short 
Remember 


“That’s a bitter pill, Grip; a bitter pill,” groaned 


‘It’s for the cause of humanity, Ward; and in such a 
Are 


-*'To help man, Iam ready for anything; that is my 
But what do you 


He arose and took Ster- 
The supply of wood was get- 
ting low, so that if the wind kept coming in through the 
many cracks and broken panes of the den there would 
have been an instance in which the supply would not 
While his companions wrote, he gave 
the last pine chunk to the hungry stove and hungrier 


and ready to go to press as soon as Hill can furnish the 
name of the hall.” 


A week later Hill called at the parsonage. ‘I have 
billed the towns of the first circuit,” he said, ‘‘and shall 
start to-morrow myself on the 5 a.m. train for New- 
bago.” 

“Be sure and give some complimentary tickets to the 
Master Workman of the Assembly and try and get the 
Methodist preacher interested in the meetings. Methodist 
preachers are generally with the people,” said Ward. 
“Goodbye. I will start Wednesday morning.” 

Abeut four p. m., Wednesday, Mr. Ward reached 
Newbago. As he walked to the hotel he saw the flaming 
posters with the sensational annonncement, ‘‘The Little 
Man Eloquent, Poverty Abolished, etc., etc.” The small 
bills, scattered along the sidewalk, stared him in the 
face, telling the same story. 

“Does this describe me and my work?” he asked 
himself. He felt anxious and nervous. He trusted his 
lecture would be worthy the large audience that was 
about to assemble to hear it. He hoped it would help 
many souls. He was glad Hill did not meet him, for he 
wanted to be alone with his new sensations that 
prophesied a new career of usefulness. 

He found Hill at the hotel, just arrived from a tramp 
around the town. ‘Well, how goes it, Hill?” asked 
Ward. 

“T can’t say,” Hill replied. ‘But it won’t be my 
fault if people don’t kuow of the lecture. Every house 
in the town has had a hand-bill. I have given away 
thirty-five tickets and tried to stir up the Master Work- 
manand every Knight [ came across. [ have done my 
part up to the last letter. It’s your innings now.” 

An hour before the time for the lecture to begin, 
they went tothe hall. It was open and partly lighted. 
Ward arranged things on the reading desk to his satis- 
faction. Hil) arranged various tracts on a table for 
free distribution, such as: ‘Single Tax,’ ‘Free Trade,’ 
‘Forces in Prodaction,’ ‘Does Protection help Labor?’ 

“T guess wehave got things fixed, Ward. ‘‘I’'ll take 
my place at the door. But if there is any one that hasn't 
got ten cents, I'll let him in.” 

Certainly,” said Ward. ‘‘This gospel is free to the 
poor whom we now have always with us. But we are 
going to abolish poverty and set the oppressed free.” 
All things were row ready, the feast spread, 
the guests bidden; and the hosts awaited their arrival. 





the 


At nine o’clock the lights were put out, the hall rent 
paid, and slowly and solemnly the two Apostles walked 
back to their hotel. They went straight to their rooms. 
Ward could be heard as he walked the floor. Hill’s room 
gave forth no sound. Ward’s walking carried him, un- 
consciously, out of his room and into Hill’s, where he 
found that Apostle with his coat and vest off, stretched 
across the bed. They looked at each other in silence. 
At last Ward said, abruptly, ‘‘Well!” 

‘Terrible !” groaned Hill. 

‘*What can we say?” 

*‘Nothing.” 

‘*What can we do?” 

‘“‘Nothing. This a revelation, Ward.” 

‘‘Not one!” 

*‘No, not one.” 

‘‘Itis so strange,” soliloquized Ward, ‘I seldom give 
up; I[ fight tothe end. But this blow settles things with- 
out further ado. Iam going home, Hill.” 

“SoamI. Whatwill Grip say?” 

“I don’t know, Hill. Don’t let us talk any more. 
can only get calmed down from this thing by sleep.” 
They must have slept, some; for when they met in the 
morning they looked less haggard. On the way to the 
station they were obliged to cross the river bridge. ‘Let 
us stop here a minute,” said Hill, 
‘*What for?” demanded Ward. 
, ‘See these bills and tickets? 


I 


There they go,” said 
Hill, throwing them overthe bridge. ‘*We can’t move 
the masses with those things.” 

‘*Thatis the thought that came to me, last night,” said 
Ward. ‘Just think of it, Hill, not one!” 

**No, not one,” echoed Hill. 

‘‘They watched the bits of paper as they floated down 
the stream. They carried with them the easy methods 
which they thought were destined to do the great work. 
For the first time they caught a glimpse of the magnitude 
of the work they had proposed for themselves. 





The Apostles met again in Grip’s dingy office by the 
faithful old table and heroic stove. 

**What brings you two home so soon?” demanded 
Sterling. 

‘‘Business,” answered Hill, sententiously. 

**What success did you have at Newbago?” 

**None.” 

“Grip,” broke in Ward, ‘‘the whole story 
two words: ‘Not one’.” 
‘*No, aot one,” moaned Hill. 
‘*What do you mean by ‘Not one’?” gasped Sterling. 
‘That not one came to hear the lecture of him who 


is told n 





‘“Jtis done, Ward,” said Sterling. 


“Tll have it set up 


hoped to do so much for man. Not one.” 
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THE FLAGUE OF LITERARY 


All well-bred children are taught, from infancy up, 
to rank the perusal of another person’s letters in the 
same category with listenimg at the door, or peeping 
through a keyhole. Wise parents realize that they can 
not be too strenuous in this matter, knowing that the 
taint acquired by this dishomorable and disreputable 
practice would be sufficient to corrode an otherwise rep- 
utable character. 

Now, can anyone come foryvard to explain the ethical 
consistency of violating this rule when the hand that has 
written the letters is powerless to lift itself in protest, 
and when the individual to whom they were written can 
no longer interpose a guard bet ween them and the van- 
dalism of the curious? 

Unless one’s attention were especially directed to 
this matter, it would be difficult to believe how great a 
proportion of current magazine space is devoted, and 
has been for years devoted, to the publication of private 
correspondence. Unless we admit that our public men 
and women have no private life, and desire no privacy, 
it is difficult to conceive of them as willingly dipping 
their pens in this indelible style of ink. When a poet ora 
novelist in the retirement of his study inditesa letter 
of affection or indignation or private business, does it 
seem reasonable that in his ‘mind’s eye he sees the mis- 
cellaneous readers of some undreamed-of publication 
perusing these impromptu sentiments, immortalized in 
print? 

If we deny that these celebrities are thus self-conscious, 
by what conceivable right are their letters given to the 
public? It is a poor and ¢ heap explanation to plead that 
the writers are beyond time reach of mortification or an- 
noyance. The presumption that they would have felt 
mortification or annoyance had they foreseen the vandal- 
ism should be sufficient a:rgument against it. The body 
dies and may be subject to the dissector’s scalpel, with- 
out wrong; but the reputa tion, the character as it sur- 
vives in history, is a living thing and should be exempt 
from indignity. 

If indignity seems too strong a term, one has but to 
allow personally the possibility of sucha transaction. 
The letter that you wrote Las‘t night—the order that you 
sent last week to your slmmaker—could the thought 
strike one favorably that when one was powerless to pro- 
test, or to avenge the outrage, these same sheets might 
be handed to the printer, aad the public regale itself upon 
a correspondence held by i/ts writer to be private: letters 
that he considered it nece ssary carefully to seal on com- 
mitting them to the mails, lest one curious postal clerk 
or a prying housemaid shor ld read what he held to be his 
own business and that of h is correspondent only. 

The publication of prive ste correspondence is supposed 
to shed light upon historice J or literary characters, but is 
it so essential that allthese search-lights should be turned 
upon the departed great? (By their works we may know 
them. The literary legacy \is the matter with which the 
public is concerned, and I wenture to stigmatize the cur- 
rent searching curiosity a.bout the every-day life and re- 
lations of distinguished ) nen or women, as cheap and un- 
worthy, not less repreh emsible in kind than would be a 
morbid interest in the d emestic affairs of one’s neighbor, 
or in the liberality or ec omomy with which he caters for 
the family table. : 

It is not the businesss .of the public how these great 
men addressed their swee thearts or settled their matri- 
monial differences. Dead or alive, it is an outrage to 
open their packets of priva te correspondence. 

Private letters that d« >not serve asa commentary 
upon the literary work of their writers are illy used as a 

commentary upon their ch aracters. 

Why not as well give o ar studions attention to the de- 
tails of current divorces a: ad intrigues as to hold up to 
the light all obtainable de‘ tails of the affairs of Shelley 
and ‘Harriet?’ At what zy oint is the vital connection 
made between those deplo rable chapters in the poe t’s life 
and the immortal strains. of bis poesy? One must fail to 
find an adequate reason for making this matter public 
and dwelling upon it to suc.n an extent, that having pub- 
lished ‘Harriet Shelley's Letters,” long-drawn-out gossip- 
ping articles must fo’low ‘On extracts from Harriet Shel- 
ley’s Letters.’ It is sensatiomalism, pure and simple—or 
morbid and complex—-whether it dates back one hundred 
years or meddles with the affairs of yesterday. Inter- 
esting these old letters may be, 1 grant; they shed light 
upon past century customs ancl expressions; but the 
principle that renders their publie ation popular is wrong 
and dishonorable, and the discussion they arouse is not 
easily distinguishable from that wiich is so sharply de- 
nounced when it attacks the affairs ¢’f men and women of 
to-day. 

To view this matter in its trae ligitt, one has but to 
fancy the volume of invective that g ruff old Thomas 
Carlyle would have poured out like lava had he divined 
how the vultures of public curiosity woula’ raven among 
scraps of writing bearing upon his dom estic affairs. 





JACKALS. 


No worthy or unworthy married pair have been more 
remorselessly doomed to the gossip of a pa‘blic they 

















word of conjecture concerning their incompatibility or a 
stale item of gossip served réchauffé has been for years 
the ‘open sesame’ to editorial favor. Yet it remains for 
any one of all the writers to advance one sound argu- 
ment in extenuation of this unwarrantable impertinence, 
not to say vulgarity. Why should not this gude man and 
his wife, who rest side by side in their long sleep, have 
been left in peace, while their misunderstandings died 
with them? 

The fatal facility of pen that is the birthright of the 
literary man or woman renders this danger of indiscre- | 
tion in the direction of letter-writing a serious mat‘er | 
indeed. Not always dothe zealous editors desist until 
their victim draws his last breath. Not long since the 
secretary of John Ruskin rushed with print with a batch 
of unimportant letters in which ‘Ruskin the epistolo- 
grapher’ was introduced to the omniverous public; and | 
as their editor naively adds, ‘‘when the eventuality of 
the printing press is not for the moment before him.” 
When public men enjoy being snapped by the kodac | 
while performing their tollet, they will pleasantly antici- | 
pate having their random pen-work given to the print- 
ing press when sueh an ‘eventuality’ was farthest from 
their thoughts at the moment of writing. Many writers 
allow themselves a tremendous unbending in private 
correspondence as a relief from the more or less starched 
style encumbent upon the littérateur. Not a few take 
an almost vicious pleasure in dropping into an epistolary 
style that is fairly slip-shod, indulging in colloquialisms, | 
tautology, and now and then in impossible syntax, 
serene in the thought that their correspondents are well 
aware that they know better and can write perfect 
English if they choose. 

These are the letters in which posterity delights, and 
having read the everyday English—or French or German, 
if it so be—of their one-time favorite author, from that 
hour the tide of their admiration begins to ebb. This, 
they might reason, was the writer’s real style; his public 
works had the judicious editing of their publisher. 

It were better in this intensely realistic age to allow 
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our writers to wear their halo. Every one will recall 
instances in recently published ‘Lives,’ or ‘Letters,’ or 
‘Memoirs,’ where the familiarity induced by reading 


common-place correspondence and matter that well 
matched it has jolted a favorite writer on his or her pedes- 
tal, if not fairly dethroned him. 

If we can afford to consider anything in the light of 
its abstract merit, it is the legacy that a writer leaves to 
the public. It is not necessary minutely to examine the 
fibre of a guide post that points us to healthful heights, 
nor is it encumbent upon us to analyze the illuminating 
fluid in a beacon light. It is equally unnecessary that the 
readers of an uplifting poem or an illuminating message 
should turn their search-light upon the nature and the 
daily doings of the popular poet or the seer. 

It would be pleasant to believe that the practice of 
turning the private affairs of distinguished people, 
and especially of the departed broadside to public 
scrutiny belonged to generations past, and that the 
twentieth century, toward which our eyes are now hope- 
fully turned, would develop a more delicate sense of 
individual sacredness and a finer standard of honorable 
dealing. 

Should this much-to-be-desired era dawn, it will 
follow that human jackals will no longer be permitted 
to scatter broadcast the sacred or the trivial affairs of the 
dead. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK,. 


Here is her portrait o’er the marble bust, 
And oftentimes upon the silent face 

I gaze, when I am in a musing mood. 

I’m sure you'll say the countenance is fine. 


Quite true you'll trace, I think, 
Some features in the physiognomy 
And mine—a family resemblance—but 
The likeness is not marked. Younger than I 
By fifteen years, one mother had us both, 
Not the same father. Of a gentle nature, 
A better mould, indeed, than common clay, 
*Tis ever thus that I recall her. 


This is poetry. Wehave the word of the gentleman 
who wrote it thatitis poetry; for on the title-page of 
the volume in which it appears we find it announced that 
these are his Collected Poems. 
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osophy, did the commonplace ever attain like SS 
One looks and longs, from beginnin 
for some fire-fily glimmer of the imagination. 
that has grace, or melody or poetry of phrase 
finds only prose gone wrong—evyer 80 far os 
effect is that uf homely Audrey at th, dacal « 
no Touchstone’s wit to earn her we! me 
°° 

The pity of such a volume is that t} 
who, reading, and taking in fair earne 
poetry, conclude, not unnaturally, that they too are n 
and so such volumes multiply to the a: gui a 
ers and the parody of good art. Th: 
that there are not a few numbers in the 
tion that might well pass for parody 
with much innocent candor on Tennyso: 
ne7, wherein he was wont to tella simple story, wi 
in the pauses, somebody sang a song or two Son Ss 
—once it is ‘Zilla,’ and once it is ‘Myra ‘ 
song or two to diversify the pensive 
very pensive-—which fill the pages. 
‘Myra’ : 
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Listen WO this Pe 
Yes, often I recall the summer by 
When slowly walking on the sand 
We paused at last beside the restloas « 
And said ‘So far apart our paths would be 
That hence would not be one for: 


A beautiful line, this last! 


r 


vermore 


And softly o’er us shone the sink\; 
That touch’t the hills beyond the 
And as we lingered by the solemn main 
We knew how wide apart our paths wo 
That never, never could be one again 


ig Sun, 


liet 


| 
°° 

I think that, taken all in all, the above is rathe 

cheerfullest poem in the collection. With one 

exceptions all the others begin or end, 


cemetery. Take a few mortuary examples 


Yet blossoms over her the goldenrod, 
Each year the daisy. Late in autumn once 
I plucked an aster from her peaceful mound 


is 


or both 


I’ve sat 
An hour sometimes by that still mound or leaped 
Across the headstone. 


Wanes the summer day, 

Shine the beadstones cold. 

At sunset, from the churchyard gate, 
Goes the sexton old. 


, ° "Twas but the other day 
I stood a half hour by her hillock. You 

May think it strange. But somehow, friend, 

The thought of her filled both my eyes'with wen 
‘Lord! How extremes meet!” says Casandn 
“This pensive gentleman must be of near kin \ Sux. 
ton’s Mrs. Aleshine, who once confessed that she ‘hady’t 
adry eyein her head!’” 
°,* 


in full th 


I cannot leave the volume without giving is 
its most remarkable single effusion; over which, as4 
bettering of his best on the part of his latter-day disci 
ple, we feel sure that Tupper must, if the metaphor may 
be pardoned, flap his angel wings and crow for rapture 


You’ll see it near the ancient gateway, 
But a rod from the low, dark pine: 
I cannot tell how many summers 
Has bloomed o’er Alice 
The clover. 


It can be scarcely less than twenty, 
Since the willow was planted there,— 
And many autumns I remember 
Has swung by the headstone 

The aster. 


It can be scarcely less than twenty) 
Since the eglantine nodded there,! 
And waved above the spot the daisy, 
Or crept o’er her bosom 

The ivy. 


And 89 beyond the ancient gateway, 
But a rod from the low, dark pine, 
To-day the earth is over Alice, 
And leans o’er the footstone 

The yarrow. 


ant a ek 2s 2 


4 


“Constructed”—says Cassandra—‘ ‘closely on the moce 


| of that beautiful epitaph, about— 
‘Poor Mrs. Bly, 
Who chanced to die 
Of a sky- 
Rocket, 
In her eye- 
- Socket.’ ” 


There is silence for a space; and ther Cassandrs, 00 





A great many queer books find their way, in the 
course of the year, to the critic’s table, which has this 
at least—if not several other things —in common with the 


down together. But even to the critic’s table rarely 
comes such a very queer little book as this. It is so ex- 
asperatingly honest in intent; the thoughts it chronicles 
are allso harmless and of a moral so entirely sans 
reproche, that the critical hatchet trembles 1n the critic's 
grasp before anything so monumentally virtuous. But, 
O shades of Martin F. Tupper, who surely stands as the 





knew not than have this s:gme eccentric two- 


A fresh 


‘volume’s patron saint! Where, except in Tupper’s phil- 





grave, that there the great and the small temporarily lie | 


whom has fallen, as must be the case with every seas't* 
|listener, the compelling and dreadful weird of "e 
| verses, is heard thus chanting to herself in 
monotone :— 


a hollow 


} 
ay 


“They will write poetry and get it publishe 
These folks that can’t rhyme two straight lines togetner, 
You wouldn’t think they could, and yet they do It, 


By thunder! 


“If you don’t take away that book and burn tt, 
And cure me of its ‘damned iteration’ 
(That’s Falstaff,) why I°ll go to 

An asylum!” 
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-pittier’s poem of greeting in the September Atlantic.) 
— pata old together; we have seen, 
= ye and age between, 

qn wos leave us, and today 


hird hold way, 


Two gent raul 
We with the t 
and loved. If thought must backward run 
ving and \ 
To those W ho, one by one, 

, silence and the dark beyond 


the great 
. with farewells fond, 


Vanished 
not lost; our gratefal memories still 
Unseen, not lost; 
Their vacant places fill, . 
1, with the full-voiced greeting of new friends, 
And, 1 ue . 
4 tenderer whisper blends. 
Linked close in & pathetic brotherhood 
inked ¢! 
of ming\e dill and good, 
vrief, of grandeur and of shame, 


of joy ana 
For pity more than blame,— 
The gift is thine the weary world to make 
he gi: an 
More cheerful for thy sake, 
S thing the ears its Miserere pains, 
SOOLUINE ** 
with the old Hellenic strains, 
Lighting the sullen face of discontent 
“with smiles of blessings sent. 
Enough of selfish wailing has been had, 


Thank God! for notes more glad. 


Far off, and faint as echoes ofa dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem, 

Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 


LITERATURE, 





rHE VERNEY FAMILY. 


yuwork’ OF THE VERNEY FAMILY DURING THE CIVIL War. 
Compiled from the letters and illustrated by the portraits at 
claydon House. By Frances Parthenope Verney. London: 
Longman Brothers. 


Here is a charming book, which gives promise of more 
with alike charm. 
Whoever has seen Copley’s fine picture in the Public 
Library, where the Speaker of the House of Commons 
kneels before the King, will be likely to remember a fine 
figure in the fore-ground, of one of the King’s attendants 
dressed in yellow satin. It is really the most imposing 
figure in the group. This represents Sir Edmund 
Verney. 
He was fond of the King, an intelligent country gen- 
tlemsn, of Puritan principles, and such as the King 
wanted to gain. This accounts for his being with 


Charles when he went down to Parliament to arrest the 


fivemembers. But he would not let his wife and family 
gotosuch a Court as the King’s, and Lady Verney was 


never presented there. He lent the King a thousand 


pounds, but on the promise that after his death his heirs 
should receive an annuity of four hundred pounds for 


twenty years. The children found—and no wonder— 
that Parliament would not hold to this bargain. 
seems to have been a great speculator. Among other en- 
terprises he had in hand were some on this side of the 
water, of which it would be interesting to know more. 
He was killed at Edgehill. 


Covenant and was exiled in consequence. Meanwhile the 
family home was virtually fortified against the freeboot- 
ers of both parties, and there the women and children 
lived to defend it. 

After Sir Ralph was exiled, his wife had the business 
of trying to manage that he might return, and to obtain 
the restoration of his estates. She would be in England 
for this purpose while he was in France. 


It was under such circumstances that between the 
two Verneys and their wives and brothers and sisters 
and liegemen there grew up a correspondence which, 
fortunately for us, has been carefully preserved. Thirty 
thousand letters exist at Claydon, generally in readable 


condition, of which the collection now published makes 
4n important part. 


The late Lady Verney began and her daughter has 
finished the editing of the memoirs of the Civil War. It 
‘S8curious and very entertaining account of what went | 
on in the fortunes of a large number of private people, 
While in arms the constitution of their country and 
indeed jts destiny for all time were determined. The | 
tendency of most history isto make us forget that all 
In 
fact, a person so important to the world as Robinson 


men are not engaged in the battles of their time. 


Crasoe ran away from his father’s home to London, 


BOSTON 


He 


His son Ralph had at first 
taken the Parliament side; but he refused to sign the 


lived there and passed through all his early adventures 


COMMONWEALTH. 


7 





before the voyage which landed him in Brazil and on his 
island, while the Civil War and the reiga of Cromwell 
were going on; and so accurate a narrator as De Foe 
does not think it worth while to allude to the public 
excitements of the day. 


A book like Miss Verney’s shows us how people 


| lived and worked; how they dressed and how they made 


their dresses; how they speculated and traded and bor- 
rowed money and paid their debts; how they took care 
of their babies; how they travelled; how their servants 
abused them; how they grew sick and died and were 





buried. Wecannot but hope that more volumes as in- 
teresting are to come out of the great deposit at 
Claydon. 

A SOCIAL STUDY. 


HELEN BRENT, M. D. 
lishing Company. 
One phase of what is called, for convenience sake, | 
‘The Woman Question,’ has changed « little of late | 
years. The emphasis no longer falls upon the question 
whether or not a woman may enter any one of the pro- | 
fessions; but, granting that she may, 
order her life, having entered it? 
shall she marry? 
The author of ‘Helen Brent, M. D.,’ 
professional woman is practically constrained to choose | 
between her profession and marriage; largely, it would 
seem, on account of the cowardice of men in face of the 
false conventionalities of society. Now, though one may 
be willing to admit that this injustice exists in many 
cases, even in the majority of cases, it does not seem to 
be universal. It is true that husbands, very largely, 
prefer that their wives shall attend to the making of 
the bread, either personally or by proxy, while they them- 


A Social Study. New York: Cassell Pub- 


how shall she 
More specifically, | 


of a happy household in which both husband and wife 
are bread-winners being confessedly the exception that 
proves the ru'e);—and, prejudice apart, the two posi- 
tions are of equal honor. Itisalsotrue that there are men 
selfish enough to oblige women to choose between true 
vocations and the dubious honor of becoming their wives. 
But it is more than probable that here and there may be 
found aman who is proud to be the husband of a woman 
whose attainments, professional or otherwise, he can- 
not hope to equal, but toward whom he stands asa 
protector, a sympathizer and, apart from the details of 
her chosen vocation, the one human being 
sel weighs mure heavi'y with her than that of all the 
world beside. Mrs. Grundy, to 
shocked at this, though of late the epithet ‘blue-stock- 
ing,’ has lost much of its force; whileeach year sees 
less of the old tolerance. And whose busineas is it, save 
that of the high contracting parties, if a brilliant woman 
chooses to marry a commonplace man? Certainly, there 
are plenty of precedents! 

The author starts out with such an evident intention 
to avold narrowness that it is rather a pity that he (or 
she? ) should indulge in so much of the stock abuse of 
society.’ Society, like most things in this world, 1s 
mixed; and discrimination is more helpful, as it is wiser, 
than 1s wholesale condemnation. 

Portions of the book deal with asubject that demands 
delicate handling, and itis right to say that the author 
recognizes the demand; while the standard that is held 
up is the ideal one. 


whose coun- 





THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION. 
Ph. D. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


This book, which, as Dr. Williams says in the Preface, 
grew out of his lectures at the Cornell University, is an 
excellent digest of the educational movements that began 
in the revival of learning in the fifteenth century and 


By Samuel G. Williams, 


growing idea of the value uf human life—body, mind and 
soul—up to the present time. 
He sketches briefly the preliminaries of modern edu- 


on to consider the history of education in each century, 
grouping the chief characteristics with brief biographi- 
cal accounts of some noted leaders; suchas Martin 
Luther, Erasmus, Montaigne and others in the sixteenth 
century; Sturm and Ascham in the seventeenth; and so 
on, down to Spencer and Froebel in the nineteenth ;—a 
method that gives ease and interest to an account which is 
necessarily greatly condensed. 


cation as opposed to mere cramming has gained its points 





how the inspiration of some great teacher has from time 
to time overthrown the system of his predecessors onlv 
to sink, in the hands of his followers, into a mechanical 
system in its turn; but alwavs a little better, a little 
nearer to the real needs of the pupil, than was the system 
that preceeded it. 








| dustrial or Technical ones for the training of hand and 
| eye—ideas which in truth found their first exponents a 


work, but who are now very largely forgotten. 





| pany), is a sufficiently absurd story. 


implies that a | Cassell 


| sadly but ends merrily, thereby making a pleasing con- 
alt re to the average run of modern fiction. 


selves look after the winning of it (the author's picture | 


be sure, affects to ba | 


which have gone on, widening and deepening with the | 


cation and the period of the renaissance, and then passes | 


It is interesting to note how steadily the idea of edu- | 


in the face of every effort of conservatism to crush it; | 


Then there are the so-called ‘modern’ educational 
| ;deas—Normal Schools for training of teachers, and In- 


‘century or two ago in men who gave their lives to the 





The author calls the nineteenth century (not without 
reason) ‘“‘The Age of Text Books,” and while his sum- 
mary of the great educational advance that has distin- 
guished it is,on the whole, excellent, the reader must 
wouder a little at the omission to make any reference to 
the great educational work among the deaf, dumb and 
blind. Surely, the names of Mann and of Howe head an 
educational movement that surpasses in interest even 
that of the New Learning that, under the leadership of 
More, Colet, Erasmus and others overthrow Scholasti- 
cism in the sixteenth century. 

Teachers will find Dr. Williams’s book a usefull com- 
pendium, and an index adds to its value as a reference- 
book. 

‘The Last Tenet Imposed upon the Khan of Tomathoz,’ 
by Hudor Genone (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Com- 
A colloquial style 
is not necessarily brilliant, and there are persons who 
might prefer some .other medium for theological dis- 
cussion than a story that reads like opéra bouffe gone 
crazy. Still, itis amusing in its way, and so are the 
illustrations by Louis M. Glackens. 


‘Out of the Fashion,’ by L. T. Meade, (New York: 
Publishing Company), is a story that begins 


| 


It is not at 

all realistic, and all readers who are troubled by improb- 
| abilities are warned not to attempt its perusal; but those 
|who do not mind cherishing a few illusions as to the 
| possibility, at least, of things coming out right in the 
end, will find the book an agreeable one. 





| 

| Tuk LANCE OF KANANA. A ower of Arabia. 
davan. [Harry W. French.] Il 

ton: D. Lothrop Company. 


Mr. French, who has been before the public as a 
lecturer as well as an author, has written in ‘The Lance 
of Kanana’ a story that is full of the very spirit of Be- 
douin life—all the fire and bravery and whole-hearted 
devotion that makes the fairest side of Arabian charac- 
ter. Kanana himself, trained like David of old as a 
keeper of his father’s flocks and learning by ceaseless 
observation every sign and secret of the desert-life 
around him; a dreamer, too, with the deep thoughts 
that come from lonely communings under tke stars, he 
finds like the Shepherd King of old that his early educa- 
tion was a training for greater deeds in larger flelds of 
action than he had even dreamed. 

The wild race across the 


By Abd El Ar. 
ustrations by Garrett. bos- 











desert, the stubborn con- 
| flict between Greek and Arabian, and the sagacious 
| courage of the once-despised coward of the Beni Sads, 
| who never cast alance but once, but whose lance saved 
| Arabia—all this comes forcibly and vividly before the 
|reader. It is astory whose interest is unflagging, and 
| the happy directness and sententiousness of the author’s 
style is in excellent keeping with his subject. Pathetic 
as is the close, one cannot but wish that the hero had 
not died by his own hand in his proud self-devotion to 
Allah and Arabia. 


| ——— 


PH SONG PATKIOT. Song Budget Music Series, III. Compiled 
by &. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y 


Mr. Bardeen’s claims that he has given the best mu- 
sic, with the harmonies in full, as ‘they were originally - 
written, and that the songs are all of them strong, 
healthful and helpful, are fully sustained by the music 
and the words that he has brought together in this little 
pamphlet of eighty pages, all told. While the selections 
are familiar and the music so arranged that it will not 
be found troublesomely intricate, it is such as musical 
people may hear and sing with a real sense of enjoy- 
ment ;—a collection that can be recommended for schools 
and for families. 





Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Characteristics’ will be pub- 
ished in book form by the Century Co., which will bring 
out also ‘Crow’s Nest, and Belhaven Tales,’ by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, and ‘Old Ways and New,’ a collection of 
| of tales by Miss Viola Roseboro. ‘Love inthe Calendar’ 
| is the tentative title of a volume of poems by Mr. Robert 
| Underwood Johnson, which the same ‘concern’ is, prepar- 
| ing to publish. 








NEW EOOKS. 





LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. Selected from the Compilation of 
her great-nephew, Edward, Lord tbrabourne. Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.25. 


LADY SUSAN. THE WATSONS. By Jane Austen. With a Mem- 
oir by her Nephew, J. KE. Austen Leigh. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Price, $1.25. 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILOSOPHY. By William MacKintire 


Salter. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


Boston: For Sale by Geo. 


H. Ellis. Price, $1.00. 

PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DANUBE. By Poultney 
Bigelow. With Lilustrations by the Author. Fiction, Fact 
and Fancy Series. New Yvurk: Cnarles L. Webster & Co, 


Price, 75c. 


THE SWAN OF VILAMORTA. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: Cassel! Pub. Co. 
ton: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, 5vc. 


THe CHILD OF THE BALL. By Pedro Antonio De Alarcon. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: Cassell Pub.Co. 
Boston: For Sale by DeWolfe Fiske & Co. Price, 50c 


Trans- 
Bos- 


SILHOUETTES OF AMERICAN LIFE. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.00. 


Boston: For Sale by 





- COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, - 





FOR SALE 


14000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne Gily, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. . 





IN A VISION. 


I saw bright daisies spread over the sod 
Like snow on your grave by the sea, 
Deep hollowed by destiny. 
In beauty you came to my side last night, 
My heart by your voice was filled 
With music that throbbed and thrilled. 
Your bright brown eyes looked their tenderest light 
Of holiest love into mine, 
Brighter than star rays shine; 


Your lovely form seemed as radiantly bright 
As it was in the long ago, 
In the sheen of the after-glow, 
As we stood beneath the old orchard trees 
Beneath fair Cape Braton skies, 
With the love of a life in your eyes. 
I grasped your hand tender and white; 
It was cold as the sodden clay, 
As cold as the grave where you lay. 
Why did you come from your grave last night 
In the pulseless form of a dream 
And living and loving seem? 
W. H. Mac. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Who now will warn Autumn to ‘keep off the grass?’ 








If the photographers have succeeded in making all 
those disgruntled Chinamen ‘look pleasant’ they area 
tactful set of operators—that’s all. 


Why does not Boston sit up nights to felicitate her- 
self upon her Harbor? Generally speaking, she makes 
more account of her Frog Pond; this indeed ought she 
to do, but not to leave the other undone. 





It israther too much to hope that no one has been 
overlooked in the ‘tired Mothers’ excursions. Children 
can succeed in making mothers very tired who would 
never pass examination in a charity trip. 


While the outside world has had an agitated season, 
Boston itself was never duller than it has been through- 
out the summer. There have not been enough local 
happenings to keep a city editor awake, yet the home 
columns of the city press have been quite as well filled 
as ever; trust the space-writer to see to that. 


A chronic sufferer from insomnia reports himself 
completely cured by the use of hot water. ‘I tooka 
pint,” he says, ‘‘comfortably hot, an hour before each 
of my three meals and one the last thing at night, un- 
mixed with anything.” From the time of beginning this 
course the patient has found his nights all too short for 
the sweet refreshing sleep he gets. People who try this 
method say that the taste for hot water may be acquired, 
so that the treatment becomes perfection all round. 





The seaside guests who have struggled so valiantly 
with the waves this summer in learning to swim would 


feel safer about their attainments if they could choose | 
It is one thing to | 
make a dozen strokes in airy, fairy bathing rig and quite | 
another to set out for shore from an upset boat clothed | 
as one chanced to be clothed. The accomplishment of | 
It is a) 


time and place to swim from peril. 


floating serenely is by no means to be despised. 





oo helio steer 


tures, and in the long run it is not an ill wind that clears 
away old-fashioned buildings and gives a city a chance to 
come into line with latest improvements. However, 80 
far as Boston is concerned, no incendiaries need apply. 








In treating of the plague-spots of the great city, 
oseph Kirkland remarks: ‘A solid devotion to work and 
saving gives a house and lot, a comfortable and well- 
taught family, and a good chance for children and grand- 
children, who will perhaps look back with mortification 
on their laboring ancestors.” This method of acquiring 
but what is amiss with the 
saving laboring people who are still poor? The gift of 
that intangible faculty best 'described as ‘good calcula- 
tion,’ and a perfect understanding with Fate in the simple 
matters of health and freedom from misfortune are, quite 
as essential to the possession of that ‘house and lot,’ 
and fortune for high-headed grand-children, as the plain 
items of toil and economy. I am no Jeremiah, yet I 
| must say that it has been my fate to see the aged ‘right- 
|eous’ apparently forsaken by fortune after an honorable 
life of toil and pradence. [am not ready to say that the 
‘loss of the good things of life may not be necessary to 
| some sculs as a final shriving from earth's dross, or as 
| the leaves fall away when the golden fruit is ready for 
the harvest. But the caseof those other worthy souls who 
|}are garnered from the midst of plenty casts doubt on the 
Provideutial theory. If liberty, like 
| children with an indulgent Father, to ask questions about 
|the scheme of life, eternity will be just about long 
enough for humanity’s, ‘‘ Why?” 


ay 


a competency seems easy, 


ever we are at 


OLD SOUTH LECTURES, 
PROFESSOR CHARLES H. 


LEVERMORE ON CORTES AND 


PIZARRO. 

Before the lecture In the Old South Course for Young 
People, Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Edwin D. Mead an- 
nounced that the lectures thereafter would commence at 
4.30 o'clock, instead of 2 as usual, owing to the opening 
of the public schools. He also spoke afew words in 
memory of George William Curtis who, he said, strongly 
resembled Lowell in being a great American citizen. 

Professor Charles H. Levermore then told the story 
of the conquest of the empire of Montezuma in Mexico 
and of the land of the Incas in South America. Cortes, 
he said, transformed the religion, government and insti- 
tutions of the Aztecs intoa Spanish despotism. Pizarro’s 
buccaneering tour to Peru showed at once the strength 
and wickedness of the leader, but history has generally 
shown that Cortes was the greater man of the two. The 
lecturer described graphically the city of Mexico and the 
home of the Incas as those places appeared at the time 
of the two great Spanish bandits. 

The next lecture of this very interesting course will 
be given by Miss Ruth Ballou Whittemore, on De Soto 
and Ponce de Leon. Miss Whittemore is one of the Old 
South Prize Essayists of this year. 





THE THEATRES. 





To-night the regular dramatic season at the Boston 
Museum will be inaugurated with the first performance 
on the American stage of Mr. Isaac Henderson’s play, 
‘Agatha,’ a piece that created a profound interest dur- 
ing its production in London. It has been rehearsed at 
the Museum under the personal supervision of the au- 
thor, who also superiptended the English performances 
and who has given the members of the new stock com- 
pany the benefit of his experiences at the Criterion 
Theatre. It is a play which is replete with heart inter- 
est; its story is pathetic as well as highly interesting, 
and its dialogue is full of literary merit. The inaugural 


for the sale of seats has been large and the orchestra and 
the boxes will be filled with a distinguished audience. 
The new stock company will lend an added attraction to 
|the occasion, Mr. Field has displayed rare judgment in 
| choosing the different members of his organization, and 
| while the personnel is perhaps of a type new to the Mu- 
|} seum traditions, it is a company of marked abiilty and 





|} intelligence. The full cast of ‘Agatha’ is as follows: 

inns 6a56is beh ekeney on5hens sane Robert Edeson. 

BDABABRy. .ccccccccccecccccsccccccsevces Mary Hampton. 

} UTED, Us Wh, Mispausccbsccevcscunne George W. Wilson. 

COOMRRIB co sc ccc ccccccccccscecesbeests Fannie Addison. 
BORER c ccc cecccnccvccescvccecsccsoceces Ethelyn Friend. 
NE GO WONG one cnsdentnevencuans Howell Hansell. 
MD BA VUIDa osu ccesceccecseneen Marie Burress. 
ok re Olive Homans. 
General Ricci,..... eecseeceeceseeess+Alfred Hudson. 
DO a 6 sive ccensccunsecccccoccscecsed Sydney Booth. 
GIRSSMNE,. 002. secccese oteeencescesss Charies Blanchard. 
I iniin cnsene ne chesncheecaensaeus Charles J. Fey. 


to-night promises to be an exceptionally brilliant one, | 


slender chance that amateur swimming would avail in- 
deep sea. 














These great fires that so devastate our cities havea 
silver lining, so to say. There is no telling how old- 
fashioned and inconvenient our business sections would 
become if an opportunity were not forced upon the pub 
lic now and then of keeping up with the times. Building 
laws, too, grow more strenuous about fire-proof struc- 








‘The Danger Signal,’ which is from the pen of Henry 


|C. DeMille and which will be produced at the Globe 


Theatre for one week only, commencing with a specia! 
matinée Labor Day, is undoubtedly the original of all 
railroad plays. The effects and mechanical appliances 
used are Mr. DeMille’s own invention, aad so realistic is 
the play said to be that horses afraid of the cars cannot 
be safely hitched near the theatre during the time that 
the cannon-ball train is crossing the stage. Telegraph 








instruments, cyclone snow-plows, switches. signal stat) 
ou SS8U0ng 


and a modern fully equipped passenger train consist 
of regulation size locomotive, tender, baggage car » Si 
me one r, Coach 


and sleeping car will cross the Globe stage jn fly 
. , m< 10 Ove see. 
onds. Miss Rosabel Morrison, well known to Rog: . 
. O8tonlay 
as a graceful young actress asthe daugh: of I : 
- * Lewis 


Morrison, has the principal role in ‘The Dangers al 


5 
er 


Among the several radical changes inaugurated by ts 
management of the Grand Opera House this « nae te 
abolishing of the Tuesday matinée. Aftern pert ia: 
ances are now given on Thursdays and Saturdays che 
These matinées are identical with the performance pr 
each evening, and asthe entertainment cont); é 


e 


1.30 to 5 o’clock P. M., an afternoon of enj suai re 
the disposal of all who bave the leisure time to attend. 
Especially are these matfnées intended for ladigs and 
children, and mothers can send their little ones insceom. 
panied, if necessary, and rest assured that cveryt) = 
will be done that will secure their comfort ana 
pleasure. 

At the Boston Theatre this week, ‘Across +h, Pot 
mac,’ the new ‘war-play’ by Alfriend and Pitoy as . 
presented to large and interested audiences The drama 
is ill-constructed and runs overmuch to sensationalic; 
but itis admirably set, has many touching and exejting 
scenes, and is acted with great spirit. The last act, wi) 


its slow sunrise, is an especially notable bit of 


art. The histronic honors chiefly belong to M; Boyd 
Putnam and Miss Henrietta Lander. Next week Denman 
Thompson opens for us again the doors of ‘The oj, 
Homestead.’ 

At the Bostcn Museum Mr. Roland Reed . ™ 
this afternoon his successful three weeks’ engav; ment 
| To-night opens the regular season, the new stock com. 
| pany appearing in Isaac Henderson’s London success. 
‘Agatha.’ 
At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Puritania’ enters, on Mop. 


day, upon the last week of its brilllant run, and doubt. 
less hundreds of those it has already many times de. 

| lighted will crowd to bid it farewell. On September }2. 

| the Manola-Mascen Company opens a brief engagement 

' presenting a pretty comedy and a one-act operetta, 

At the Globe Theatre, the ‘Isleof Champagne’ whirls 
out of sight with to-night’s performance. Rosabel Mor 
rison in ‘The Danger Signal’ will be next week's 
tion. 


attra 


| At the Grand Opera House, the drama of the week has 
| been ‘The Black Detective,’ a thrilling melodrama 

| which Jeff, a virtuous negro capitally played by Mr. ™& 
ville, is the central figure and deus ex machina. Carmm- 
|cita’s dancing remains the chief feature of the variety 


| after-show. 

The Bowdoin Square Theatre was opened on Monday 
| with ‘Sport McAllister,’ a noisy farce-comedy, with, how- 
| ever, well-improved opportunities for clever specialty 
‘work. Fanny Rice is billed for next week, in ‘A Jolly 
| Surprise.’ 
| The Hollis Street Theatre opens on Monday next, 
with Thatcher's Minstrels in ‘Tuxedo.’ 





The Columbia Theatre opens on Saturday night, with 
| Chas. Frohman’s companyin the London success, ‘The 
| New Wing.’ 

| The Park Theatre opens on Saturday night with s 
gorgeously mounted production of ‘1492.’ 


Mr. James Maffitt, the well-known and popular panto- 
mimist, isto be tendered a benefit at the Globe Theatre 
on the afternoon of Friday, Sept. 10. A large number 
of talented professionals have already volunteered their 
services, and the indications are that an unusually enjoy- 
able entertainment will be given. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 

Edwin D. Mead, the eminent publicist and lecturer, 
discusses the recent Homestead disturbances with fear- 
less vigor and candor in the September New England 
Magazine. He deals with Homestead and the press, the 
pulpit and the politicians, and comes to the conclusion 
that it will be a bad day for the American Republic if the 
masses of working men ever come to believe that the 
State stands behind our millionaire barons, ready to 
crush those whom they would crush into obedience. It 
is an article that all real thinkers, especially among 
wage-earuers, will read with interest. 


The September number of Good Housekeeping (Spring- 
field: Clark W. Bryan & Co.) has as an illustrated frontis- 
piece a poem on j‘Goiden-Rod,’ by Clark W. Bryan, while 
the table of contents is rich and varied, with the autamo 
flavor strongly marked, as due to the waning season. 
Each number of this popular home magazine is complete 
of itself, and subscriptions may begin at any time. It 
will be found, anywhere and everywhere, a welcome 
guest and a cheerful helper; while its cost is but 4 trifle, 


considering its excellence and the vast range of its pleas 
ing and carefully prepared contents. 


That admirable weekly, the Hotel Gazette, New Yorks 
entered upon its seventeenth year of successful paou- 
cation, with the issue of August 27. 
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ner contains the unusual number 
The noratel¥ illustrated articles. It is well 
t seven es . Samuel J. Tilden bequeathed his great 
with the intention of founding in 
rm reat library—confiding all details to the 
York ie . three trustees whom he selected, Messrs. 
or irew H. Green and George W. Smith. 
peals held that the discretion was too 
void; thereby partially preventing 
one of the greatest and most benefi- 
rs institution ever formed in this 
= rivate citizen. During the long process of 
over the will, the lips of the trustees were 
4 as to what were the details of the 
wihons ; that the decision has been reached they 
4 from any such restrictlon—more especially as, 
7 mee ot vrrangement with one of the successful 
vey are still left in possession of a sum large in 
, oMelent to carry out an important portion of 
os Ex-Minister John Bigelow, one of the 
has therefore now decided to pubiish in this 
he Mag under the title, ‘The Tilden 
rary; What Shall It Be?’ the facts concerning 
. wishes as to the details of the plan, and also 
tant proposal for still carrying out a large 
rection of a great library bulding in the 
w York. The scheme, with its elabo- 
s one of the most Interesting ever laid | 
‘The Last of the Buffalo,’ Mr. | 
nnell’s article in this number of the 
of a true sportsman’s feeling, and 
gis with picta vividness the days when the 
were found on the great plains iu unnum ered 
rhe illustrations, by Ernest E. Thompson 
Bacher, are particularly fine. The ‘Historic 
“this month is ‘The Attaloment of the Highest 
Sergeant, now Lieutenant, D. L. Brainard, 
Greely Expedition, who with Lieutenant Lock- 
‘andthe Eskimo Thorlip reached the most north- 
tever touched by man. 
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Westminster Review for August (New York: 
Pub. Co.) is fall of entertaining and 
reading W. J. O'Neill Daunt discusses the 
f ‘Ireland Under Grattan’s Parliament.’ J. 
yas anotable paper on the development of the 
vel, entitled ‘Some Aspects of Sentiment.’ F. 
‘The Modern Protective System.’ 
interesting serles of ‘Glimpses of Tom 
mtributed by J. Petrie O'Byrne. Frederick 
hasa thoughtful paper on ‘Education in Ger- 
George Greenwood argues ‘The Ethics of Field 
Holmes has acaustic paper on ‘Mr. 
ead His Critics.” Robert Ewen discusses ‘Un- 
ttered Banking,’ and the number concludes with its 
mplete and valuable summary of ‘Contemporary 
‘adepartment which distinguishes the West- 
all other reviews, and in which it has 
an enviable reputation for scholarship and 


ard Scott 


sasant 


scusses 


W Heine di 


is a0 


T. Rice 


aetee fram 
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e third instalment of the argument in behalf of 
rd Bacoa as the author of the Shakespeare plays is 
presented in the September number of the Arena. Va- 
dbjections to this theory of the authorship, most 
fthem readily occurring to anyone, are here formally 
stated and replied to, certainly in a manner to attract 
the attention of readers. The discussion grows in inter- 
estas it proceeds. Among the advocates for the Bard of 
owhowillappear in early issues of the Arena are 
f.W.J. Rolfe of Boston, and Dr. F. J. Farnivall 
Rev. Dr. A. Nicholson, two of England’s greatest 
Shakespearean scholars. 


ving 
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Worthington Co., New York, announce for immedi- 
publication as No. 17 in their Rose Library, ‘En- 
railed and Released,’ by E. Werner, translated by Dr. 
Raphael. Illustrated with photogravures. As No. 29 in 
seit International Library, ‘Four Destinies,’ by The 
pale Gautier, translated by Lucy Arrington. Illustrated 
wits As No. 3 in their Fair Library, 


ale 


“) photogravures. 
‘se Year, a Tale of Wedlock,’ translated from the 


Swedish. 


Harper & Brothers’ list of new books includes ‘The 
vauube: From the Black Forest to the Black Sea,’ 
Written by F. D. Millett, and illustrated by the author and 
aur ed Parsons; ‘The Principles of Ethics,’ by Professor 
orden P. Bowne; ‘A Family Canoe Trip,’ by Florence 
Watters Snedeker, illustrated ; ‘The Woodman,’ by Jules 
t Glouvet (M. Guernay de Beaurepaire, Procureur- 
‘atral and prosecutor of the anarchists), translated by 

‘on0 Simpson (née Senior); and a new edition of 
The Maid of Killeena,’ by William Black. 


niage 


; An ag) ish critic patronizingly declares that a great 
“rs of “the stock in trade of the American literary class 
stsin the grotesque situations to which the Ameri- 
tlove of social equality and the inevitable incapacity 
tt ‘aining it give rise. These they understand and 
“CQ with a singular power.” 
Mr Clinton Scollard will publish through Houghton, 
°&Co., this season a volume of poems which he 


f 


= ‘Songs of Sunrise Lands,’ suggestions of his 
ls 


in Egypt, Syria and Greece. 


| Resort for bathers and learners. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A very interesting paperin the September Scribner 
on ‘The Education of the Blind’ by Mrs. 
Frederic R. Jones. 
development of the various modes of instruction, and 
with the illustrations gives the reader an intelligent 
idea of the progress of improvement in the method: of 
printing, writing, musical notation, etc., that 
opened the outside world to the sightless. 


is contributed 


have 


Rev. M. J. Savage has another number of wonderful | 
ghost stories in the September Arena, which are exceed- 
jugly interesting, to say the least. Ibn Ishak, one of the 
greatest scholars of Persia, contributes a notable paper 
on ‘The Future of [slam,’ which is probably 
est plea for Mohammedanism 
essay. 
practical paper on the of typhoid 
fever. Other notable papers are by Congressman John 
Davis, Hamlin Garland, Edwir Reed, James A, Herne, 
Prof. Willis Boughton, John Hudspeth, and the editor, 
while a remarkable feature is a symposium Woinan's 
Dress Reform, by six eminent women. 


the strong- | 


ever madeina magazine 


successful treatment 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
593 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Thorough preparation for the Institute 
Business, und for College. Spectal Students 
are received. Particular attention to Giris and VYoang Chil- 
dren. Unusual careof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata 
logue sent on request. 
The class for training Kindergarten teachers is in charge 
of Miss LucY WHEELOCK. 
The building is s.tuated in the most elegant part of the elty, 
where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN'S, West Newton, Mass. 


MING SCHOOL AND BATHING POND. 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


BOSTON. 


of Technology, for 
In all classes, 


and 


Atsee SWIM 


Now open. Summer 


Art 


Can you Swim? Eighth season. Popular 


of swimming taught by 


competent instructors. 


N 


Music, Elocuation, Fine Arts, 


A. BR. CORK, Manager. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded by Da. Epen TOURJEK. CARL FARLTEN, Director. 


Literature. School year 
Offices open for regisiration Sept. 1. 
FRANK W. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


EMINARY AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MT. CARROLL, ILL. 

We can say safely there is no institution East or West that has 
for forty years, given the helps to earnest, worthy young women to 
fit them for higher places among the ‘world’s workers’ that the 
Seminary and Conservatory of Musicat Mt. Carroll, Ell. 
has done. MKefer to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. ‘Oreads’ free. 
Send for one. 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. 


“CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
eae vea Aateess, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Bussey INSTI 


commences Sept. 8. 


HALE, General Manager. 


WILLARD, A. 'M., Principal. 


TUTION (of Harvard University). 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
timé necessary for a full college course. For further information, 


address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with bo: ard, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHAL ay A.M., 


Principal. 


pRocTOR R ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 








for catalogue to 
Rey. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


She has studied very carefully the | 


Dr. D. E. Page gives a brilliant and exceedingly | 
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| pRANG' 5S NORMA 


L ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
| and Correspondence, and may be suvcessfully followed without 

interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
| practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
| leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for pubtic school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
| find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
| | full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depar+- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG'S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 

Please mention this Publication. 646 Sree aaa St., 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A 

Boston, Mass. 





Boston. 


First to teach 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
| Daily lectures in Economics, HI8sToRY OF RELIGION an | 


| Eriics. for program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Young Ladies and Children. 
Special Courses. 
and care. 


College Preparatory or 
Four or aix boarding pupils. Best instruction 
Highest references. eye — 28th, 1892. 


FASTHAR CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
| POUGHKELPSIE, N. Y¥. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C —e N.Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to all. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Vrofessors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford a P. O., 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are ti 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. SERROROMEIR, A. beste petneigah, 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892, Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury S8t., Boston. 


Under 
Library 28,000 volumes. 
Two bundred acres of 


Pa. 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 


Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prot. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
| who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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THE LAST DESIRE. 


When the time comes for me to die, 
To-morrow or some other day, 

If God should bid me make reply, 
“What would’st thou?” I shall say, 


“Oh God, Thy world was great and fair, 
Yet give me to forget it clean, 

Nor vex me more with things that were, 
And things that might have been! 


“TI joved and tolled, throve ill or well— 
Lived certain years and murmured not. 

Now grant me in that land to dwell, 
Where all things are forgot! 


“Yor others, Lord, the purging fires, 
The loves re-knit, the crown, the palm; 
For me, the death of all desires 
In everlasting calm.” 
—[Academy. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Mrs. Nancy Trowt of Beverly was 95 
years of age last Saturday, haviog been born 
Aug. 27, 1797, at Montserrat in that town. 
She was 15 years of age when the war of 
1812 broke out, and she remembers it well. 
She was well along in years when the 
Mexican war occurred, and almost in old 
age when the first shot of there rebellion 
was fired. She can read quite well, and 
within a year has read through the New 
Testament. She goes about a little, and 
recently she has visited several of her 
friends. 


J. J. MeCook, the writer of the start- 
ling article on ‘The Alarming Proportion 
of Venal Voters’ in the September Forum, 
is professor of modern languages at 
Trinity College, Hartford. Within the 
past few years he has taken an active in- 
terest in social and economic questions. 


Rev. B. L. Whitman, the newly-elected 
president of Colby University, is a young 
man, with a large and portly form, smooth 
face, and features of a heavy cast, rather 
of a Celtic type. He speaks entirely with- 
out notes, and is fluent, conversational and 
straightforward. 


Dr. Obermueller, body physician of the 


Czar, died last Saturday at the age of 55. 
It is said that he died of Asiatic cholera. 


August Strindberg, the Danish poet, is 
This 


notorious for his hatred of women. 


aversion seems to be uncontrollable at 
times, and often leads the author into 
difficulty. Not long ago he happened to 


meet a lady at the house of a friend, and, 
taking hold of her, threw her from the 


veranda. The poor woman, who was in- 
jured, brought suit against the brutal 
writer. He was condemned to pay the 


plaintiff 115 guiden, with 200 guiden as 
The case has 


costs of the proceedings. 
caused much talk in Germany. 


The total amount of subscriptions to the 
Lowell Memorial Fund already promised 
in England is something over a thousand 
dollars—not a very large sum. 


As yet the particular portrait of Colum- 
bus to be utilized for the head on the 
special World's Fair half-dollar has not 
been selected. An etching made from 
Suardo’s Columbus is regarded with 
fayor, but this is not final. There is some 
talk of putting the discoverer’s likeness on 
some of the Treasury notes; but, if so, it 
will merely be substituted for some other 
head now in useon an existing class of 
notes. 


Senator Kenna, of West Virginia, is an 
enthnsiastic amateur photographer. He 
has an elaborate studio, with skylight and 
dark room especially planned, in his new 
house in Washington. 


Dr. Enoch Chase, who died in Milwaukee 
last week at the age of eighty-three, was 
the first physician that city ever had, hav- 
ing settled on the site of Milwaukee fifty- 
seven years ago. 


T. Kenny of the Philadelphia Swimming 
Club broke the world’s mile record last 
Saturday in the Amateur Athletic Union's 
swimming races for the championship of 
the United States, in the Schuylkill, by 
covering the distance in 28m. 45 8-5s. The 
previous best world’s mile record was 
29m. 25 1-2s., made in alake at London, 
Eng., in 1877, by Horace Davenport, 
Kenny isa dental student at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Fifteen clergymen, representing three 
denominations, electioneered for Mr. John 
Morley as a member of Parliament. No 
wonder he was elected. 


Hon. Charles T. Russell, Gov. Russell’s 
father, will have the pleasure this year of 
declaring his son the nominee for the fifth 
time of the Democratic state convention wn 
Tremont Temple, Sept. 27. He was chosen 
bast Saturday afternoon by the state com- 
mittee to preside at the state convention. 


Knute Nelson, Republican candidate for 
governor of Minnesota, will stump the 
more inaccessible regions of the state in a 





his monkey-language quest from Liverpool 
for Gaboon on Sept. 14, by the steamship 
Maidi. 


Zola’s pilgrimage to Lourdes and his vol- 

uminous accounts of it to interviewers bid | 
fair to create a demand for bis next novel, | 
*‘Docteur Pascal,’ even greater than that 

which swamped the bookselling machinery 

of Paris in the effort to get at ‘Le Debacle.’ 

Zola seems to have been profoundly im- 

pressed with the democracy and sincerity 

of the pilgrims, and is full of the notion 
that the subject is closely connected both 
with the faith cure of the so-called Chris- 

tian Scientists and Dr. Charcot’s hypnotic 
developments. As usual, he works it all 
out on a huge scale with infinite detail, and 
the story need not be expected before the 
end of next year. 


Master Switchman Sweeney has become 
tired of his business since the strikers set 
upor him. He has found that ‘‘this being 
alabor leaderI guess don’t pay. There 
never was a labor leader who did not final- 
ly get on his uppers. If you win, you are 
all right. If you lose, you are no good, 
aud you've been bought, and all that sort 
of thing I believe I shall go into news- 
paper work.” 


Major J. W. Powell, director of the 
United States Geological Survey, was a 
precocious boy. When only twelve years 
old he took charge of his father’s business 
affairs on a farm of sixty acres, the head of 
the family having become so engrossed in 
aboliticn work as to neglect everything 
else. Muchof his early study was con- 
ducted while driving ox teams with wheat 
to market fifty or sixty miles away. These 
trips were taken a dozen times a year. 


Tennyson has been staying in London, 
attending many theatrical performances 
and making many excursions on foot about 
the city in company with his son. He is 
omniverous as ever in the matter of fiction, 
reading almost everv novel published that 
is worth reading. fSomersby Rectory, his 
birthplace, is for sale. Its surrounding 
scenes inspired some of the poet’s best 
work, and it is now the resort of an ever- 
increasing number of visitors. - Only four 
houses of literary Britons have been pre- 
served for the sake of their associations. 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford, Milton’s 
at Chalfont-St.-Giles, Burns's cottage near 
Ayr and Wordsworth’s Dove Cottage. 
The Laureate’s birthplace should, by all 
means, be added to the numer. 


Marquis Emillo Visconti Venosta, the 
recetly appointed Italian Commissioner for 
the settlement of the Behring Sea question, 
is one of the foremost statesmen of Italy, 
as proved by the splendid record of his 
political and diplomatic career. He was 
born in 1826, at Milan, of a noble family of 
the Valtelina province. He was a warm 
supporter of Mazzini, and took part in 
1853 in one of the revolutionary attempts 
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Professor Garner expects now to sail on | Mrs. Eliza Luther of Taunton was 100 


made by the great Italian leader to secure 


sula. 


city in honor of the guests. As the repast 


not hungry. 
tion of the action of his subjects, however, 
a plate, and remarking to a neighbor, 


in his pocket. This childish action greatiy 
pleased the people of San Sebastian. 


that institution. 


which laid the foundation of his fame. 
album containing, among 


together with the annual 


cannection with the celebration. 


John H. Paraell, the rich fruit-grower 


American property. 


to become his father’s successor. 


agement of this has been 


his labor. 


‘The Crucifixion,’ by L’Hermitte. 


will them be placed on exhibition. An 





wagon especially equipped with sleeping 
and cooking furniture. 


Dr. W. M. Randall. 


the independence and unity of the Penin- 


When the roval family moved to San 
Sebastian recently, from the Spanish capi- 
tal, a luncheon as usual was given by the 


was served at 3 o'clock, King Alfonso was 
In order to show his apprecia- 


and to provide against contingencies, he 
took two of the best pieces of cake from 


“They are for after a while,” placed them 


Great preparations are being made by 
the authorities of the ancient University of 
Padua for the celebration, on December 7, 
of the tercentenary anaiversary of Galileo’s 
instalment as professor of mathematics at 
On the occasion to be 
commemorated he delivered the discourse 
An 
other things, 
documents relating to Galileo’s life in Padua, 


report of the 
institution of 1592, is to be published in 


of Georgia, and brother of the late Charles 
Stewart Parnell, has started back to Ire- 
land after one of his long visits to his 
It is possible that he 
will never return here again for any length 
of time, but will go into polities and try 
At the 
time of his death, Charles Stewart Par- 
nell was the possessor of a large and val- 
uable estate in County Wicklow. The man- 


intrusted to 
John, and now constitutes a large part of 


Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, who is at 
present in Paris, has presented the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts with a picture of 


The 
picture is expected to arrive very soon, and 


other interesting addition to the collection 
atthe Museum is the set of prints and 
drawings, numbering more than 20,000, be- 
queathed to Harvard University by the late 
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years old jast Saturday. Daniel L. Whiteof | 
the publishing firm of White, Smith & Co., | 
Boston, is Mrs. Luther’s grandson. Mrs. | 
Luther is a bright-appearing woman for 
one of her great age. She is a native of 
Exeter, R. I., and the sole survivor of 15 
children. 


Hon. Michael D. Harter, of Ohio, who 
| offers some pertinent suggestions regard- 
ing the work of National campaign com- 
mittee in the September Forum, won 
National prominence by his work in the 
last Congress. He is about forty-five 
| years old, a banker, and a man of vigorous 
| ability and enthasiasm for reform. 
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A Buffalo Hunt With Indians. 





In the early days, when the game was 
plenty, buffalo running was exhilarating 
sport. Given a good horse, writes George 
Bird Grinnell in Scribner’s Magazine, the 
only other requisite to success was the 
ability to remain on his back till the end of 
the chase. No greater degree of skill was 
needed than this, and yet the quick motion 
of the horse, the rough ground to be trav- | 
ersed and the feeling that there was some- | 
thing ahead that must be overtaken and 
stopped,made the ride attractive. There was | 
the slightest spice of danger, for while no 
one anticipated an accident, it was possible 
that one’s horse might step into a badger | 
| 
| 
] 
| 


hole, in which case his rider would geta 
fall that would make his bones ache. 
The most exciting, and by far the most 


interesting, hunts in which I ever took 
part were those with the Indians of the | 
plains. They were conducted almost | 


noiselessly, and no ring of rifle-shot broke 
the stillness of the air, nor puff of smoke | 
rose toward the still, autumn sky. The 
consummate grace and skill of the naked 
Indians, and the speed and quickness of 
their splendid punies, were well displayed 
In such chases as these. More tnan one 
instance is recorded where an Indian has | 


sent an arrow entirely through the bodies | 
of two buffalo. 
Sometimes such a hunt was signalized | 
by some feat of daring bravado that, save | 
in the seeing, was scarcely credible, as 
when the Cheyenne Big Ribs rode his | 
borse close up to the side of a huge bull, | 
and, springing on his back, rode the savage | 
beast for some distance, and then with his 

knife gave it its death-stroke. Ora man | 
might find himself in a position of comical | 
danger, as did ‘The Trader’ who was | 
thrown from his horse onto the horns of 
a ball without being injured. One of the | 
horns passed under his belt and supported 

him, and atthe same time prevented the 

bull from tossing him. In this way he 

was carried for some distance on the ani- 

mal’s head, when the belt gave way and he 

fell tothe ground unhurt, while the bull 

ran on. 


Europe’s Oldest Literary Society. 





‘*The oldest literary society in Europe, 
L’ Académie des Jeux Floraux de Toulouse, 
has just announced the subject for the lit- 
erary competition of 1893,” says Mrs. 
Thomas A. Janvier in ‘Che Critic of August 
27th. ‘‘This society, founded in 1323 by 
seven burghers of Toulouse, bas continued 
its sessions, with some interruptions, 
down to the present day, and duly awarded 
its flowery prizes. 

‘*The name Jeux Floraux (Floral Games) 
is misleading in English, as jeux in this 
case means, not games, but literary compe- 
titions,. and the epithet ‘floral’ refers 
merely to the prizes, which are flowers of 
gold or silver. The subject proposed for 
next year’s competition, to be written in 
French prose, is ‘L’Eloge de Péire Guoude- 
lin,’ the general scope of the article to be 
the comparison of the works of this once 
famous poet with those produced by the 
poets of the present Provencal Renaissance, 
the Félibres. 

‘*The prize promised the successful com- 
petitor is a golden eglantine worth 450 
francs. Full details of the conditions to 
be observed in competing for this prize 
can be obtained by writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Academy at Toulouse.’’ 


Growing Up with the Country Too Slow, 





Being tired of working for a salary, I 
decided to go West and grow up with the 
country. Linvested in real estate ard be- 
came land poor, and was obliged to make 
a living for my wife and child some other 
way. Isaw Mr. Morehead’s experience in 





newspaper. I did as he did, sent $5 to H. 
F. Delno & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, and 
went to work plating first in my own 
neighborhood, and found I did so well that 
I hired a man and he brought in the plat- 
ing, which I did at my house. 
plenty of money out West here, if you only 
-| know how to get it, and I hope my experi- 
ence will help anybody who is having a 
hard time. I made last week $12 and the 
week previous $13.14. Anybody can get 
—a by writing to Delno & Co., Colum- 
us, O. 
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\ Breakfast Cocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has more than three time 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. oe 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors ot 


American and Foreign Patel 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON 
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STORMY VACATION DA\S 
| MADE PLEASANT. 
Did you ever have a Vacation w't! 
| stormy days, when you did not know 


| with yourself? Reading is what most poo” . 
back on at such times and nothing is better ® 


ut som 
what w® 


drive away the blues than a short crisp stor} ¢ 

| few good jokes. Our special offer of - a 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, of aise 
| ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supp!y 7°" . " 
about 400 short, clean and complete stores, or 
‘etc. The same amount of reading in the 7 
| 25e novel, would cost you $12. Send =ta™P 


‘sample. Address INE 
| WAVERLY MAGAZINE, 
Box 172, Boston, Ms* 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
ties of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 




















a i the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
In its recent issues Tak COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
1391. Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaDLtn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 
1x92. Jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


SamugL H. Scuppsr, before the Boston Natursl History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuaruegs V. Rivey, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. Russe Lt, 

the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Rircuie, Jr. 

THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) WuitL1AM 
CopLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. GgorGe Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Rrrcnre, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easert C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 

“  12,—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 

*  10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mzap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

‘* 26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. Witttam Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 
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S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
(Original for this Journal.) 


HENRY P. 
HARRIOTT, 


Curtis, before the 
before the Royal 


This publication wis: be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

The possessor of a file of Tat ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 

TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 
appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz ComMMONWEALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 
This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
have a permanent value and a lasting interest. 
THIS OFFER IS FREE; 


as above stated, to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited exteut, but make this 
offer in order that the readers of Tux CoMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


Stablished 1862, §Published Every Saturaay. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 


He is 








Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
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Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


THEADQUARTERS” FOR 











TRADE MARK. 











HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


A GoOoD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M,C, A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
BV8 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old uth Church 
Branch, 4 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


_- RADE MARK. 


"Polish a all Metals with 
STARINE. 


—Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 
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CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat oe 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. \¢ 


GERMICIDE, 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 








Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. For sale by shepard, Nor- 


are most centrally and delightful! 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 


‘Union Sy Hotel & Hotel Dan, Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
located, in the 


and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 


furnished throughout. 


‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 


section of the city pass the door) every few 
seconds. 


—— & DE es Proprietors. 


‘AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 


{Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietors 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 
GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Rates 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people, 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr.,l 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Dining Room 








Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


u 
“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 





TIDE 





NEE. FARE 
FIRST-CLASS 
FOR THE 


ROUND TRIP : 
HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


AUG. 30th and SEPT. 27th 


LINES” 
Will run low rate Harvest Excursions on above 
dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
South Dakota. Tickets will be good twenty (20) 
days from date of sale, with stop-over privileges 
to points west of St. Pauland Minneapolis. 

For full information, address any of the com 
pany’s representatives, or 
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GINGER ALE 


—AND— | 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. | 
Don't offer your guesta cheap crackers or In- | 
ferlor Ginger Ale. 





SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 


‘FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 
Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





The Purchasable Vote. 





Some months ago Prof. J. J. McCook 
began to make an investigation to ascertain 
the proportion of venal voters in Connecti- 
cut and the causes of venality. He reported 
his Initial studies to the Hartford Board 
of Trade, which attracted attention in 
every part of the country. The result of 
his full investigation appears in the Sep- 
tember Forum and jis troly startling. 

Out of several thousand voters, he says, 
taken not far from equally from city and 
country in Connecticut, one hundred and 
thirteen out of every thousand were venal. 
And of these venal, five hundred and fifty- 
six inevery (assumed) thousand were of 
American stock ; one hundred and seventy- 
three Irish of the second generation, one 
hundred and thirty-six Irish born; twenty- 
eight Germans second generation, fifty- 
three German born; three are English 
second generation, six English born; six 
Scotch second generation, three Scotch 
born; six colored; six French Canadian 
second generation, nine French Canadian 
first generation; and six of other foreign 
birth. 

It further appears that out of every 
(assumed) thousand of intemperate voters, 
five hundred and forty were venal; in 
every thousand drunkards, seven hundred 
and ninety were venal; in every thousand 
shiftiess, all were venal; In every thousand 
total abstoiners, three hundred and forty- 
two were venal; while in every thousand 
temperate voters, forty-flve only were 
venal. This latter is, again, a case where 
the actual numbers represented on the side 
of the total abstainers may be so small as 
to give misleading percentages. The final 
fact is, however, liable to no such cor- 
rection. Out of every thousand voters 
known to have been arrested or imprisoned 
—chiefly for drunkenness and its attendant 
crimes—seven hundred and seventy-eight 
were venal. 

The decaying towns have more venality 
than the others, and the prices range high- 
er. There are wards in every city and 
districts in every growing town where 
there is as much or nearly as much corrup- 
tion as in any of the country towns. But 
in general I think it will be found that 
where the soil is poorest, money most 
rare, the conditions of life least favorable 
to enterprise and mental activity, there is 
more bribery— and this in spite of the 

fact there is more drunkenness, though 
perhaps not more intemperance, in the 
city. Still, we are here, as everywhere, 
reminded that the offence is individual and 
follows the laws of all disease in respect 


ROSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


if our vocation is such that we cannot keep 
80. 

By reference to the large advertisement 
of The Larkin Soap Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., in this issue, this 
question is readily solved. This Company 
rank among the most extensive manufac- 
turers of soaps in the world. They are 
aggressive, pushing men of marked busi- 
ness ability and integrity. 

The offer they make to the readers of 
this paper is certainly a remarkable one. 
When we received the order for the inser- 


thought they offered more than they conld 
do. To satisfy ourselves on this point we 
ordered one of the Combination Boxes (as 
described in the advertisement), that we 
might see if all they offered would be ful- 
filled. The Box came at once. And we 
can truly state that it is all that they claim, 
even better. 

The ‘Chautauqua’ Ladies’ Desk is worth 
all that the box costs. There is enough 
Sweet Home Soap to last a family one 
year, also toilet soaps and toilet prepara- 
tions to please the entire family. 


Bass Point. 


The high-class concerts, both vocal and 
instrumental, which have been given the 
past four Sundays, have been patronized 
by our best ,people, and in recognition of 
the appreciation shown elaborate arrange- 
ment have been made for Sunday and 
Labor Day. On Sunday Howard's Lacies’ 
Military Band will render their choicest 
selections, and in addition the Boston Male 
Quartet will appear for the fourth time 
this season. A striking feature of their 
concert will be the favorite bass solo, 
‘Palm Branches,’ and the ensemble pleces 
‘Unfold ye Portals’ from the oratorio of 
‘The Redemption,’ and ‘Rock of Ages,’ 
the last being by special request. 

Labor Day will be appropriately cele- 
brated. Band concerts will be given 
alternately from 1.80to 9 p.m. by Howard’s 
Ladies’ Military Band and the Thomson- 
Houston Band of Lynn. In addition to 
this a very interesting event will be the 
Fall race of the Lynn Yacht Club, the 
entire course being in full view, enabling 
the spectators to see every yacht from 
start to finish. The above attractions in 
addition to those of the Dance Hall, fish- 
ing from the rocks, etc., ought to enable 
one to fill aday full of pleasure. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and | 
when it 1s entirely closed Deafness is the | 
result, and unless the inflamation can be | 
taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever : nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed | 
condition of the mucous surfaces. 


any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) | 


that cannot be cured by 


Cure. Send for circulars, free. 


b@"Sola by Druggists, 75c. 


SOMETHING NEW 


FOR DESSERT. 














to contact and infection. The ave 


that of particular neighborhoods tn it is 
low. ‘ 

These investigations establish the per- 
centege of the venal for twenty-one Con- 
necticut towns, including onecity, at 15.9. 
Since the proportion between the city 
and the country population included is as 
nearly as may be that of the whole State, 
it follows that we have here a basis for an 
estimate of the aggregate of venality in 
the entire State. If this be so, there are 
tweuty-six thousand three hundred and 
ninety-four purchasable voters in Con- 
necticut. Iam in no position to atlirm the 
absolute accuracy of this estimate, simply 
because my facts are only from one-eighth 
of the towns in three of the eight counties. 
But if analysis of samples taken without 
selection from the whole is ever conclusive 
concerning the entire mass, I see not why 
this may not be called a fairly reliable 
estimate. And surely twenty thousand 
would allow a sufficiently wide margin for 
possible error. 





Cleanliness Next to Godliness. 


We read that Cleanliness is akin to God- 
liness, that the two are nearly inseparable. 
We will not dispute the point nor attempt, 
to even argue it, but will be content to say 
that without the former the latter cannot 
oe attained. 

Naturally the question arises with us all 
how to become clean (occasionally), even 


| H 
United States. To make Hab Punch Sherbet, use 
One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar. Boil to- 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oranges and one 
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4 GOLDEN HOUR. 


! WILLIAM WATSON. 
of gladness seemed afloat, 
ed in Jaughing air before us: 
tune, and you a note 
appy « horus. 


morn, yet overhead 
the lane were knit- 


ke a ve . 
across 


e forgotten Spring, we said, 
s world comes Oitting. 
erself, that, gone astray, 
, frontier chose to tarry ° 
i ontrider of the May, 


emissary: 





ied on the air, 


calculable comer. 


| 


phantom Summer? 
[ Spectator. 


THE SKIES IN SEPTEMBER. 


sy MOON AND THE 
JEQt INOX 
the New York Tribune.; 


isa gift entirely its own and 
Autumnal equinox. 

the sun enters the sign Libra, 
we astronomical Autumn begins. 
f the earth’s domain reaches its 
[he flowers take on their deep- 
s the trees that bear fruit are most 
d, and rich harvests reward 
shbandman. Simple exist:nce is a 
} harming days of Autumn, 
W sunshine and pure air, and in 
‘he peaceful Autumn nights when the moon 
' e earth with silvery light and the 
e space shine in solitary splendor 
luster together as they make their 


+) . 
© ¢ 


stately march over the Spacious firmament. 
rhe sun's declination on the lst was 8 deg. 
north, on the 30th will be 3 deg. 
). south, the Autumnal equinox, or the 
e when the sun changes from north to | 


nation having intervened onthe 
1e observer will note the rapid pro- 
ress of the sun southward when at or 
equinox in the movement of the 
ind sunset points southward and in 
ing meridian altitude of the sun, 
er words, of a lessened height to 
h it climbs at midday. 
tember full moon is popularly 
the harvest moon, a _ celestial 
meuon that all observers of the times 
agree in admiring as the 
nwning glory of the Autumnal evenings. 
Teaverage difference in the daily rising 
setting of the moon is about fifty-one 
the same as that of her passage 
rthe meridian. The actual difference 
the daily rising of the moon is, however 
ject to great variations on account of 
the moon’s changes In declination and the 
neqaalities of ber motion in right ascen- 


aC] 
v 
Pel 


wo 4s 


| seasons 


putes 


sion. These variations attract the most 
attention when they occur at the time of 
ful moon. When the retardation is the 


least possible the moon rises soon after 


sunset at nearly the same time for several 
successive evenings. The moon this year 
fullson the 6th, a little more than two 
weeks in advance of the equinox. The fall 
moon, a8 we know very well by this time, 
lsalways opposite the sun, so that the 
atter bei in the constellation of the 
Virgin we shall find the moon in the group 
called Pisces, or the Fishes. 

In olden times it was the belief that by 
4 direct interposition of Divine Providence 
tie moon rose night after night at nearly 
the same time during the season of har- 
vestto lengthen the day and assist the 
husbandman is garnering the fruits of the 
arth. Men have grown wiser, so they say, 
and clearly understand that a harvest moon 
is inevitable every year, and that it has no 
connection with vegetation one way or the 
other; bnt they reverently retain the name 
nade « assic by the sacred associations of 
Woe past. 

On the 


ng 





4th, in the wee sma’ hours of 
ne, Luna and the ruddy planet are in 






inction, and .as they are separated bv | 
Jaty by three-quarters of a degree, we shall 
‘ave a fine chance at them before bedtime 


‘iis Saturday evening. Two days after, 


. uli moon andthe giant planet almost 
“Och each 
Wing t 


Iron 
‘TO 


o the greater distance Jupiter is 


‘wo. The old 
Cent and the 
be reproduced 


the fact 


of the cres- 

star will not, however, 
in this instance, owing to 
the fact f the moon’s disk being too nearly 
“Ounded out to the full. Neptune next re- 


cives 


picture 


™mne 
nach ans 


ch Space between the two, even when at 
pr a om st, to interest us. The waning 
thet mn and the fairest of the planets are 
but Mth, performers, but they will attract 
wh ct bey tention beyond the setting in 
Hr dee picture is placed. | Mercury and 
pale « : come in the order named, but the 
of 8 utiioe of the new moon and the fact 

“aturn being about to have a similar en- 
counter with the 





























on > 91 " 
That Ist being of any consequence. 
‘seen ‘th Mercury occurs so near the dis- 





‘nce of the old moon that it, too, 





and leave my chill days bare, | 
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AUTUMNAL | 


This | 


other to all appearances, but | 


1 US Many miles intervene between the | 


his Monthly visit, but there is too! 


sun, prevent the meeting | 


OR YO 
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URSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce 
have produced 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS. 


The trial of Lapy 
convinee the sufferer 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on 
and aching nipples, and you 
speedily. 


Extracts of Plants 
which -vill 


Gums and 
an OINTMENT 


OINTMENT will 
is a Balm for 


POOR'S 
that there 


your throbbing breasts 
will find relief 


| POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, 
| Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
| Can be promptly cured by LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent 


by mail on receipt of price, by 


| JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & 
Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


will not be of moment. On the 
moon closes her round with an exceedingly 
close visit in the direction 
very close that the locality of the planet is 
well defined by the moon's position. 

The evening skies are graced by two 
beautiful planets as well as by numbers of 
|} most brilliant stars. Mars has been most 
|prominent of all the heavenly bodies for 
more than a month, and astronomers 
still taking advantage of his nearness and 
brilliancy to observe his disk and seeif 
something new about him and his two 
moons cannot be discovered. The warlike 
planet comes to our meridian about 10 
o’clock, and will arrive there earlier and 
earlier as the month progresses. He has 
already begun to lose in both size and 
brightness, facts that will become plainer 
each succeeding night. 

When on a beautiful starry night we ex- 
amine this world through the telescope, 


when we see its polar snows that melt in 
the Summer, its delightful and varied 


geographical configuration, we cannot re- 
frain from asking whether the sun that 
| lights this world as it does our own shines 
‘upun nothing living there; whether the 
showers fertilize nothing; whether its at- 
mosphere is breathed by no living being, 
and whether this world of Mars which 
whirls with such rapidity through space is 
like a railway train travelling empty, with- 
out passengers and without merchandise. 

Considerable has been said about pro- 
jects for communicating between the plan- 
ets and our own world. When the time 
comes to put snch projects into practice 
we shall find that it will not be a matter of 
geometrical figures on a small scale, but 
that squares, circles, and triangles will be 
perfectly huge in their proportions. We 
must also acton the hypothesis, says M. 
Camille Flammarion, that the planet is in- 
habited; that its inhabitants are versed 
in astronomy; that they have optical 1in- 
struments of sufficient power, and that 
they observe our planet with care—a planet 
which is to thema splendid star of the 
first magnitude, the morning or the eve- 
ning star, and, in fact, the most brilliant 
star in their sky. 

Jupiter, plainly visible in the east in the 
early morning, reaches the meridian in the 
;}morning some four hours or more after 
|Mars. His peculiar position in the heavens 
causes him to be classed as &@ morning star, 
but he is moving swiftly toward the point 
in which he will be in opposition to the sun, 
after which he will be chief of the evening 
| stars. We see him pow, however, 
| throughout the evening, and the ruddy 

planet has been forced to yield him first 

| place of honor among the starry wonders. 
| We havea fine opportunity for comparing 
| the-light power of these planets. Jupiter 
when brightest gives out two and one-half 
times more light than Mars, owing, itis 
| said, tothe reflecting power of the clouds 
surrounding his disk. It is quite hard to 
| realize that the comparison in size between 
the two is that of a marble to a pumpkin, 
Jupiter being represented by the latter. On 
the 9th Jupiter and the moon are at their 
closest for the month, the two being but 
fifteen seconds of arc apart. The planet 
| has for the past two weeks been retrograd- 
ing or moving to the westward among the 
| stars. 

Venus rises at about 12:45 o’clock in the 
morning, in time to adorn the eastern skies 
before Mars sinks out of sight in the 
west, and so continues until daylight the 
\lovely panorama which begins as the sun 
is setting. The gracious and graceful 
presence of the Queen of the Skies adds a 
special charm to the morning hours of the 
early September days. She is equally 
beautiful, whether she rises ahead of the 
sun to herald approaching day or whether 
|she remains above the horizon after Old 
, Sol’s head has sunk from sight. Having 
reached her most luminous point, she, too, 








Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 


23d the | 


of Uranus, so | 


are | 


Wholesale 
Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


is withdrawing from our view and is 
| already less than half the size she was two 
months ago. On the 19th she reaches her 
| position of greatest westerly elongation 
| from the sun, at which time a distance of 
/ 46° separates the two. She then begins to 
move toward the centre of the solar 
system, and we shall soon be able to notice 
a diminution of her light. 

Mercury is also morning star, and hav- 
ing been in inferior conjunction with the 
sun on the 25th he is now moving to the 
westward and gradually emerging from the 
rays that have so completely enveloped 
himasto hide him from our view. This 
heavenly body 1s so very elusive and 
dodges in and out, playing hide-and-seek 
with the sun so frequently, that we are 
not often permitted to have a good view of 
him with unaided vision. Such an occa- 
sion will not offer itself for the next two 
months. 

Neptune is in quadrature with the sun 
to-day, which means that he is just six 
hours, or 90°, ahead of the sun. He is in 
the constellation of Taurus, a statement 
that we shall have to take on faith, as we 
are not permitted to catch a glimpse of 
this most distant of all the planets. 

Saturn has practically ceased to be of 
much importance in the monthly chronicle 
of starry meanderings, as the ringed 
planet has been drawing so near the sun 
that bis steady, yellowish light has been 
'very difficult to tind. He will be in con- 
junction with the sun on the 25th, after 
which he will rank among the morning 
stars, and his gradually-enlarging disk 
will be an interesting study for those un- 
fortunates who are obliged to rise early 
during tie cold mornings of Winter. 

Uranus has no very prominent part to 
perform on the monta’s programme. He 
keeps himself contentedly in the constella- 
| tion of the Virgin, and were it not for the 
‘exceedingly close proximity of the moon 
on the 23d we should have considerable 
difficuity in finding his position. The 
bright star Spica is about a couple of 
degrees south of Uranus, and as it isa 
useful star to aid usin finding others of 
the twinklers, it would be as well to take 
a look and fix his position in our minds. 





‘Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing Syrup” 





has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in ev ery part of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bittle. 
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THE HAMVEST OF THE SEA. 


be much better occupied in mending your 


and Tom’s clothes, or doing a little pretty 
fancywork.” 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


The deep sea lies dreaming by the shore, 
And up the rugged grassy steep 
The fisher-folk bring home once more 
Their harvest gathered from the deep. 3m 
Like ripened plains at Summer-tide, 
Their cornfleliis are the waters wide. 


For wife and home and nestling child, 
They travail on the trackless sea. 

The smile that is at parting smiled 
May be a life’s last memory— 

The accents of the farwell word 

May be the latest ever heard. 


When on the gea of life I sail, 

With weary longings and regret, 
If all my countless efforts fail 

I must not fail to cast my net; 
Walting till One perchance comes nigh 
To show me where the fishes lie. 


—[(Good Words. 
A LITERARY WIFE. 


BY EMILY COOK. 
[From the Gentleman's Magazine. |} 


Mr. Bungle had been married for some 
months before he discovered that his wife 
had literary tendencies. Theirs had been 
a short engagement, and perhaps Camilla 
had telt a natural shyness of submitting 
her writings to her future husband, who 
was himself a full-fledged critic and jour- 
nalist. Nevertheless, Mrs. Bungle, perhaps 
as a result of being christened Camilla, had 
always, from her childhood, indulged a 
habit of secret scribbling, and she had no 
intention of leaving it off because of so 
trival an occurence as matrimony. Like 
the charming Petrea of Frederike Bremer’s 
romance, ‘The Neighbors,’ she had writ- 
ten cantos of immeasurable length, till the 
lines, indeed, grew too big for any sheet of 
paper to hold them. She had sent poem 
after poem, sonnet after sonnet, to maga- 
zine and newspaper editors—alas! without 
success. But Mr. Bungle, though she 
knew he was an editor, (perhaps this fact 
had first attached her to him,) had never 
been favored with any communication of 
this kind. Camilla, had, as we said, all 
along instinctively felt that she could not 
bear to be criticised by him. So, after the 
honeymoon, when they had settled down 
in their quiet little suburban villa, all this 
came quite as a surprise to him. 

It began in this way. Mr. and Mrs. Bun- 
gle, notwithstanding the editorship, (which, 
after all, is a somewhat comprehensive 
term,) were poor and struggling, as it is 
good and wholesome for all young couples 
to be. Camilla had a limited amount doled 
out to her every week to keep house on, 
and Tom, who supervised the accounts, 
noticed that she spent a considerable sum 
ou stamps. Then he caught glimpses of 
sundry notes and parcels in unknown hand- 
writings directed to Mrs. Bungle; and 
finally surprised her in the very act of 
sending off a sonnet to an editor. Seeing, 
therefore, that she had no alternative, 
Camilla confessed and produced with pride 
two diminutive printed proofs, as well as 
a cupboard fullof manuscripts in various 
stages of dust and decay, and all bearing 
signs of postal wear and tear. 

Tom was interested, and rashly hazarded 
the remark that things showed some signs 
of promise. Camilla was delighted, and 
forthwith made Tom into her literary ad- 
viser—a post which he was soon to find 
anything but a sinecure. 

The Bungles’ menage was humble; the 
remaining members of the household were 

Jane, the housemaid, who had formerly 

been Camilla’s maid; Amelia, the cook, and 

last, but not least, Miss Martha Skeggs, 

Mr. Bungle’s aunt, who had considerately 

come to ‘board’ with the young couple 

for the six months following their mar- 
riage. Jane was a clever girl and decidedly 
original. Inher secret heart she venerated 

Camilla as a genius of the first water, but 

it would never have done to let her mistress 

know this. So she kept her well in order 
and never omitted to scold her whenever 
she was more unpractical than usual. Ca- 
milla took the scoldings meekly, for she 
thought with the celebrated Mrs. Tulliver 
that it was better to be scolded by a ser- 
vant who ‘took an interest’ in her than to 
be treated with the most servile adulation 
by one who didn’t. On the whole, too, 

Camilla found it less trouble to let Jane 

manage her than to manage Jane. As for 

Aunt Martha, she, though kind in the main, 

was a lady of the ‘old school,’ and didn’t 

approve of literary wives, holding Camilla’'s 
taste in that line in contempt. “If you had 
half a dozen children to sew for, you 
couldn’t scribble all day,” she remarked 
sternly one morning. 

“But I can’t begin with six children!” 

Camilla replied plaintively; ‘and besides. 

1 should be very sorry”—severely—‘‘ever 

to have somany! Aud I hate sewing!” 

“Itis a more feminine accomplishment 
than writing,” continued Aunt Martha, ig- 


Aunt Martha would have doubtless 
agreed with George Eliot’s old maids that 
what a husband really needs is some one 
who can ‘‘sooth his cares with crochet, and 
respond to all his most cherished ideas 
with beaded urn rugs and chair covers in 
German wool!” 

® Literature for literature’s sake is one 
thing, but literature which is lucrative is 
another; and before Aunt Martha left, 
Camilla struck a lucky vein with her writ- 
ings. She suddenly—why she could not 
tell—began to be successful with the 
magazines. Instead of attempting any 
more cantos and imaginary tales, she be- 
gan to write of real things, and she soon 
found that, for publishing purposes, an 
ounce of experience is worth a pound of 


began last week on ‘The Garden in May.’ tance, and kept his socks nice 


I shan’t wake you up till it’s done.” 


Camiila, not content with, Mended, 


So Camilla scribbled away dilligently all tried her hand at poetry ageia’ cae now 


the evening at ‘The Garden in May.’ Aunt was her surprise when, a: | 


Martha went off to bed, and Jane came in was accepted—the same that ASt, & sonnet 


with the coffee, but Milly was much too a rhyme to ‘eternal’ —and the 


abstracted to take any count of mundane guinea paid for it by the Setar a Of one 


matters. As the clock struck eleven she 
wrote the last word of her article, and 
with a triumphant flourish of her pen, she 
cried : ‘‘I’ve done it! Tom, I’ve done it.” 

Tom woke up with a start and pulled 
himself together. He felt all the crossness 
of the newly-awakened. ‘‘You’re just like 
a barndoor fowl cackling over its egg.” he 
said: then, with a resigned sigh, con- 
tinued, ‘‘Bring it here!” 

Camilla plumped the manuscript down 
before him. And now a new woe arose. 
Tom insisted on cutting down most of 


invention. 
length printed and paid for, words fail to 


ing the editor’s letter of acceptance. Tom 


much pleased as she. 


check. 

Camilla spent that money—the first of 
her earning—many times over in imagina- 
tion. Indeed, I should be sorry to say 


made tocover! Despite Aunt Martha, 

Milly now devoted herself more than ever 

to writing. She was full of energy, and 

after the success of her first paper began 

writing on at least eight subjects at once. 

Her little blue notebook, in whicn all her 

straying ideas were to be recorded, ac- |} 
companied her everywhere; and Jane was | 
instracted to bring it up to ber mistress’s 
bedside every morning with her early cup | 
of tea. Already in the future she saw her- 
self famous. 
But many rebuffs were in yet store for | 
her. For some weeks, for instance, she 

diligently wrote for a lady's paper, and after 

contributing a column per week of notes, 

dress gossip, etc., which were daly printed, | 
receiving no pay, she wrote a plaintive | 
litlle note to the office of the said journal, | 
modestly suggesting that she should receive | 
some emolument. The journal ‘ did’nt | 
recollect” Mrs. Bungle’s contributions; 

would she kindly find and seusd them? | 
Camilla, by dint of some troubie and re. | 
search, sent about half a pound of 

‘clippings,’ and was rewarded by a 
postal order for the modest sum of four 

and sixpence! 

Then Mrs. Bungle tried again the higher 
class of magazines, but here, too, trouble 
awaited her. She soon became familiar 
with every form of polite refusal, from 
the printed circular to the elaborately- 
worded note. Some of the editors sent 
back her manuscript with a rapidity that 
spoke well for the postal arrangements of 
the suburb; some wrote complimentary 
notes declining them after the space of a 
few months. The manuscripts in these 
cases were very dirty from being so long 
‘pigeon-holed’ and forgotten, but the 
editor or publisher made things pleasant by 
calling the story or article ‘‘ bright and 
taking,” or by regretting that a ‘glut in 
the book market” prevented his ‘availing 
himself.” 

Camilla believed it all and was delighted. 
She uncomplainingly copied out the dirty 
first and last pages once more before send- 


Cami.la’s favorite passages and quotations. 
And when an article was at _ bad, it must be remarked, a per- 


ect mania for dragging in quotations, so 


describe Camilla’s pride! She would have to speak, ‘by the ears’; especially if they 
liked the cheque framed, and quite grudged happened to be from Emerson.) She in- | 
Tom’s sending it to the bank—even treasur- sisted that they should be retained. 


“Very well,” said Tom, who was rapidly | 


laughed at her, but in reality he was as becoming waspish; ‘-then why do you con- | Hottentot. 
Jane pronounced it sult me about the thing at allif you don’t| meto post to the city last week?” 
‘glorious,’ and even Aunt Martha had to want my advice? The article as it stands, | inquired, sympathetically ; ‘because if tha: 
givea grudging approval on seeing the is very trite; yes, your style wants tinker- | : 


ing up a bit.” 

‘It’s very hard, Tom,” pouted Camilla, 
“that you don’t think as mnch of my abiii- 
ties as the editor of Emancipated Woman 


how many small extravagances it was does.” 


Now, the editor of Emancipated Woman 
was the same who had called Camilla’s 
paper ‘bright and taking.’ Milly thoug.t 
she had barbed her shaft. But Tom merely 
said, unkindly: 

‘‘And did he take it?” 

Mrs. Bungle didn’t heed this gibe. ‘‘You 
never do,” she went on, ‘‘seem to have 
much opinion of my things till they appear 
in print, and then,why, you're ready to say 
anything nice about them. Now Kadijah, 
the wife of Mahomet, believed in him 
when no one else did—and you—” 

Camilla wept. 

“Oh, hang it all!” said Tom wearily, 
“don’t go into heroics! Bother Kadijah! | 
only wanted to belp you. Her , take the 
thing.” 

Then Camilla, who, after all, was not 

unreasonable, noticed how jaded he looked 
and was sorry. Sothe quarrel was made 
up and Tom attained his object, which 
was, weregretto say, that of finishing 
his nap undisturbed. 
But this was not the only ‘‘breeze” that 
Camilla’s literary aspirations caused be- 
tween her and Tom during the first year 
of their life together. Mr. Bungle was, 
on the whole, an amiable helpmate, but 
even amiable people will sometimes be 
tired and hot; and the next domestic dis- 
cord happened on a close evening, when 
the poor man had only just returned from 
a long and fatiguing day of work. On 
this occasion only, and for perhaps one 
brief moment, he may have wished that 
the wife of his bosom were simply domes- 
tic—in order that she might hang up his 
dusty overcoat, and, placing him ia a cozy 
armchair, pour out for him a freshly- 
made cup of tea. Instead of this he 
found his Camilla seated in the one com- 
fortable armchair herself, notebook and 
pencil in hand, and with her forehead 
puckered into a thousand wrinkles. 

‘*Tom,” she cried, ‘‘oh, do tell me what 
rhymes to ‘eternal.’” 

‘*Vernal,” suggested Tom. 
“Oh, bother; of course I’ve thought of 


ing the things again on their travels. ‘vernal,’ but that’s so commonplace.” 
‘That editor is a man of discernment,” she ‘‘Infernal!” then said Tom, with justa 
said proudly ; “hecan tell rising talent.” | shadeof crossvess. ‘‘I say, Camilla, the 
‘It doesn’t mean anything, its a mere! room's infernally hot, at any rate! How 
form,” Tom grunted; but Camilla wasn’t | can you stand it? 
listening, fer, with a look of intense ab-| muffins are stone cold.” 
straction she was drawing lines with red 
ink down elaborate margins. 


Mr. Bungle soon found that it was no k with a sigh. 
light matter to be the wife of an ‘L. L.,’ bag arty pn ey on 


manuscript was ever sent off without his| did read. 
opinion and criticism being first asked, 
and generally, with some grumbling, ob- 
tained. And when Camilla wrote notes to 
the publishers (she was one of those people 
who think that a great deal depends on the 


was apt to goa very long way. 


sulted. Indeed, in the evening his wife 
sometimes insisted on his dictating the 
publisher’s letters to her. Now Tom, after 


dinner, and these perpetual interruptions 
made him cross. 

**Nonsense, Milly! you're not a fool,” he 
would say impatiently. 
self!” 

**Your letters sound so much more mas- 
culine,” Milly would reply. It was the 
pride of her heart to be supposed to be a 
man, and have her letters addressed C. 


of rejection. 

Then, after the letter was written, it had 
to be directed. ‘‘Tom, look out the address 
for me,” cried Milly. 





appeal—he was sinking into the sweetest ‘ 
a of and married a comfortable little ‘domes 


“Very well, since you're so cross, I 





noring her niece’s remark ; ‘‘and you would 


ion. Then Mrs. Bungle be oe 
proud. Tbat sonnet had already ¢ ae 
10s., for she was so engrossed white ¢ her 
ing it that she had lost that arm aan bnew 
paying the weekly bills, in consequensn a 
the rhymes which were perp: tually Pee of 

through her head. It is hard to ex — 

poet to be practical! Tom, when oien , 
to for consolation, had unsympatheticane 
remarked, ‘‘that the sonnet when setenat 
would never fetch 10s.,” and now Camis 
had got a whule guinea, so it was a dec fed 
‘score’ for her when Jane brought her Q 

the fateful letter with her matutinal ter 
“Oh! Jane,” eried Camilla, tearing on 


the note with trembling fingers “my 
poem's accepted. And only think.” ahs 
went on, burning for sympathy, ‘they 
| give me a guinea for it!” eee nile 
Jane knew about as much of poetry as a 


‘Was it the letter YOu asked 
Soe 


was it, then all [ can say is y 


0 Ve Won 
your money easy; it didn’t weigh hardly 
nothing.” . 

“Oh, but it was poetry, you see,” said 
Camilla, rather nonplused at this reckoning 


s 


of literary value by weight. 
But this didn’t seem to alter Jane's 
opinion. 

‘It’s such a comfort, too, to have jt of 


i Oo 


my mind,” pursued Mrs. Bungle. “[ wop. 
der what I'd better write for next?’ 
‘*The Family Herald’s a nice paper, 'm 
suggested Jane. **‘Why don’t you try send. 
ing tothat? [could bring you up a num. 
ber to see, for I take it in. There's quite 


nice pieces in it, and none of those tales 
that are so long you forget the beginning 
b. fore you get to the hend.” 

Camilla thanked her, but, on the whole. 
reserved herself for a more ambitious up. 
dertaking. The editor of Evmancipa ed 
Women had written encouragingly to ber 
She would devote her best euergies tw 
writing an article for him, to be called 
‘The Mother of the Future.’ It should 
strike a higher flight, she was resolved 
than an, of her previous performances 
She said nothing to Tom about it till it 
was finished, but she wrote at it hard 
every day for a fortnight, till Auot Mar 
tha really thought her niece had at |ast 
taken leave of her senses. Camills was 
deeply engrossed; not being herself evens 
‘Mother of the Present,’ she did om 
know anything at all about her subject; 
but perhaps this was just as well, as she 
could approach it with an entirely open 
mind. She devoted particular pains to the 
peroration, which ran thus: 

‘The mind of the Mother of the Future 
must progress after marriage instead of 
deteriorating as it often does at present. 
She will have to prepare herself for giving 
advice and help to her children when they 
most need it. She will not do this by be- 
coming a vegetable, or by leading for 
many years the life of a cow. Mellin’s 
food and Jager's clothes do not fulfill all 
the requirements of chilaren. There are 
canaries—we have kept them ourselves—” 
(Camilla was proud of using the editorial 
‘we’) —‘‘that succeeded very well with 
eggs, but when these were hatched, suc- 
ceeded equally well in smothering their 
chicks. Soalso the Mother of the Pres- 

» 

Camilla had got as far in this effusion as 
‘The Mother of the Present,’ and was 
warming to her theme, when the study 


And the tea and the | door opened and a smutty face appeared— 


Amelia the cook’s. If anything will drive 


‘“Well, you shouldn't be an hour late,” | away the muse it is housekeeping details. 
remarked Camilla, rising and putting away 


-‘Well, what is it?” cried poor Camilla, 
disturbed in her transcendental flight. It 


Camilla did not read very much, but she | was hard. ‘‘Oh, the dinner! Do think of 
as Dickens called his literary ladies. No|madethe best and the most of what she | something yourself.” 
With her, a littl knowledge 


“This is the wust-managed ’ouse as ever 


People | [ see,” said Jane to Amelia that night in 
who knew her very slightly were apt to| the solitude of the kitchen. ‘‘Things aint 
think her quite a mine of learning. She| done in no sort of order, and as to Miss 
was fond of bringing in allusions in her} Skeggs, she’s the last pera =~ poor 
: writings to Herbert Spencer, Rousseau, ung thing.” (Jane meant her mistress,) 
wording of the note) Tom was always con- Vettene. and more particularly, as we tet, Bie: oo olsy her; she’d never go out 
said, to Emerson. Now, if there was one | ft to ve seen if I didn’t see to her clothes 
author whom the —_- Tom hated/and put her straight a. She ode 
, more than any other it was Emerson. And, | of the sort as cares for dress. 5S5¢€s 

a hard days work, liked « quiet nap after fortunately, Camilla, for reasons best | for writing, like im; they’re one 4s bad as 
known to herself, often put on, so to|the other.” 

speak, the Emersonian mood at dinner 
se time with her black lace evening dress. |ished, many were the trial letters thst 
Write it your-| The worst of it was that Emerson seemed | Camilla wrote to the editor before she 
to have something to say about everytLiag |could fix on one that suited her. Sbe 
—even the domestic leg of mutton was |tried all styles. For once she thought she 
not exempt from an Emersonian tag; and | would do this on her own accouat, with- 
on more than one occasion Mr. Bungle/|out plaguing Tom. But she had to have 
might have been heard to matter some-|recourse to his decision in the end. She 
Bungle, Esq. It took away half the sting |thing uncomplimentary about the great|read him the two best aloud. The frst 
man. And Martha, who knew nothing 
about Emerson, used, at thesetimes, to sit 
kL = in a a — usually reflect- | ate?” asked Camilla.) i find deals 
ing how mac ppier dear Tom would r which I think you will find @ 
Poor Tom only groaned at this second have been if h+ had only taken her advice efficiently with a not-suificiently-recognized 


And when the wonderful article was fin- 


thus: 
“Dear Sir”’—(‘‘or is that too affection- 
“J send you & 


- | problem of the present day.” (“I thought 


tle’ wife after the type of Mrs. Smith or |it was todo with the future?” said Tom, 
Mrs. Robinson; a wife who would have | ‘Oh! how dreadfully consistent you sre 





go on with the end of that other paperI' her husband 


won't speak again,” said Mrs. Bungle. I'll kept to her own domain, have worshipped |cried Camilla.) ‘Several members of A 
from a respectful dis- family” (it is to be feared that Cam. 
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_gpTEMBER & a a 
; lie, unless she referred to 

yere told 8 ¥ ite Jimmy,) ‘have ea 
ygne or the cats yneerning it. need | 
ggvora die ve" 1» that Iam a pl 
ygrily inform y 7 new.” (Won't that hurt 
yo the best mage? eed. Tom; ‘he'll per- | 
pis feelings’ von't include his among 
paps thiok yO" - ; | have the honor to 
., pamper.) *' 
pe © ’ t s age 
remain your © . Bungle.” 

; haps he'll chink that [ma a| 

There! Perba} “ 

; pried Milly triu nphantly; ‘‘that’s 
pen: Ce + writing in the third per- 
ge est or NO" 
* Rot bow can a man know anything 

ae ‘Mother of the Future ?” Tom 
~ i You'd better change it into the) 
gsked 
Paine forgot,” said Camilla. ‘Well, [| 
yr" » alter that by signing my full 
can 8 N ww for the other.” 
a ther” was written in the third 
ame Bungle presents her compliments 
_  editorot Emancipated Woman, and 
ye to aybmit to him the inclosed manuv- 
et which, being on a matter of special 
. rt at the present time, she thinks may 
terest the readers of your very high- 
es magazine 
x tng : n guite a literary style?” asked 
amilla, pleased with herself. 
dm, I don’t know whether the editor 
will think your style very literary,” said 
the unkind censor; ‘‘you’ve only come to 
sour third | d you've lost your third 
aol | 
bother,” said Carailla, and sat down | 
yrrect her note 
There! thav'll do,” said Tom; ‘‘the 
weond’s the best, if you'll only leave out | 
class That’s spreading the butter 


Bat send it off, for 


” 


sit thick. 
desven’s sake, and get it out of the way. 
“«Well!” said Camilla to herself next 
jay. as she intrusted her beloved parcel to 
» Post Office, “if this gets printed, it 

t be even the money [ shall care about 
the honor and glory of the 


Lu 


tuo 


a 
# much as 


4nd the paper was accepted. 








But the ‘honor and glory of the thing’ 
werea long time coming. When at length 
wf of ‘The Garden in May’ arrived, 

twas already December, and by the time 
that ‘The Mother of the Fature’ was 
printed poor Camilla’s ideas and theories 
bad been completely revolutionized—with 
the result that she is now ready to talk, 
or even write, about Mellin’s Food, or any 
fod, as much as and even more than the 
isdies she held up to ridicule in that mem- 
orable paper 

Wer\neories are still far in advance of 
her practice, for she has lately written for 
the Mother's Chronicle a very stirring and 
succeasfol article anent the Ruskinian | 
oo education, advocating that a child 
should 


have only a bunch of keys anda 
f wooden bricks to play with, al- 
we have reason to believe that 
Master Tommy's nursery is in reality very 
well stocked. It is evenreported that his 
mother pays by her writings for his re- 
quirements in that line. 

_ Th * Mr. Bungle does not entirely ap 

rove of; he fears lest some taint of their 
origin may adhere to the toys, and his 
little daughter Camilla catch the cacoethes 
wribendi, for he considers that in one 


familie te 
family it is enough to have a ‘literary 
Wile. 
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‘:| CONCORD & MONTREAL 
RAILROAD. 


WERRIMAGK VALLEY. ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE AND FRANCONIA 


MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND CANADA, 


Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


The only line running Three Trains 
every weekday to the White Mountains. 

~~ e Car on 7.15 P. M. train, Boston 
to Fabyan, and on 10.30 P. M. train, 


| Fabyan to Boston, datly. 


EXCUMSION TICKETS, 
Good going and returning until Oct. 31, are on 
sale at the Company’s Boston Passenger Agenc 
207 Washington Street, and at Boston x 






Through Trains Leave Boston 
From Boston & Lowell R. R. Station 


Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
and 7.15 P.M. Parlor cars to Fabyan’s and Jeffer 
son ut 9.30 A.M. and to Fabyan atl1.15P.M. Sleep- 
ing care to Fabyan’s at 7.15 P.M. 

FOR NO. Mong ay ICK, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 

9.00, 9.30 A.M., 


P.M., with Parlor Ca 

FOR WEIRS AND P LY MOUTH, 

5, 5.00 and 7.15 P.M.; all with Parlor Cars. For 

sntre Harbor and Wolfeboro’ at 9.80 A.M. and 
15 
For Tickets, Berths in Sleeping, and Seats in 
Parlor Cars, andall information, apply to Boston 
Passenger Agency, 207 Washington St., 
Rogers Building, Boston. 

Send 10 cents in postage to Boston Passenger 
Agency and receive in return “Vistas” opr the C. 
& M., a series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, 
of the White and Franconia Mountains, scenes 
and centres, and of the beautiful Merrrmack 
Valley Route thereto. Also list of Hotels and 
Boarding Houses and Excursion ni 

T. A. MACKINNON, — 

Gen’] Manager. 

F. E. BROWN, STORER, 

Gen’! Passenger T. A. A.G.P.A. 


1.1 
Oe 
1 


GEO. W. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


Boston & Portsmouth 3. 8. 00, 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


—FOR— 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orcnarn seaches, 
Portland, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 a.m.; Sundays, 
10 30 a.m 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date 


of issue, $1.00; children under twelve — of | 


age, 50 cents. Boston to Portsmouth, $1. 
Rates to other points sent upon caaieatee, and | 


| are guaranted lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


—FOR— 


‘SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY 


Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p.m.; | | Ea 


| Sundays, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. 
week SE pm 7.05 a.m., *3.00 p.m.; 
a.m., *3 

*3tops at Salem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 

FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 

FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The isles of Shoals are private eee pets J 
and the proprietois will not allow any intox { 


Leave Beverly, | 
Sundays, 8.00 


General Mg’r. General Ag't. 
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FITCHBURG .” - RAILROAD. 


On and after July 17, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STRERT, FOR THE WEST 


6. 454i A. ~ ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
ny. 
a! om EXPRESS, 
ll, 002 rd “M. SARATOGA SPECIAL. 
lor Cars to Saratoga and Troy. 
ll, 3 A.M, ACCUMMODATION for Troy and | 


wm 5 
yf 00% AILY EXPRESS, with Biegsing | 
Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
ne; also to St. 


Par- 


Line and via Erie and Boston L 
Louis via Michigan Central and W abash Rys. 
7. 0 . <3 XFRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 


ll, 15S a " NIGHT EXPRESS. 
roy. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTR i. 


8, 00 4 : ome ACCOMMODATION 
rea 


to 
10. 3 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, 
Cars to Montreal. 
3, 05 Vi M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


ic 00 & NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Seatreal. 
* Daily. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 
J 


Sleeping Car 


Mon. 


R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A 


Lowell &. - Station, Causeway Street, 
at following rates . Boston, Mee. 
TEAS sakad cco ccccess $4.00) Littleton........... $9.00 a EE te 
Belmont.......- Lim. 4.00 Jefferson....+...... 10.00 
Laconia........ Lim. 4.00) Bethlehem......... 10.75 FITCH BU RG R Al L R 0 A D. 
Lake Shore Pk. Lim. 4.00/Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
| Weirs .........Lim. 4.00/St. Johusbury...... 8.85 
| Wolfboro’......Lim, 4.00/No, Stratford ...... 11.00 
Long Island....Lim. 4.00)Montreal........... 15-50 
Centre Harbor..Lim. 4.00 Lisbon...... ....... 8.28 
Meredith....... Lim. 4.25) Montpelier......... 9.50 j 
Ashland... --Lim. 4 75|Whitefleld..-...... 9.75 VIA 
}s lymouth. - 5.10 Lancaster.......... 10.50 
Campton V ‘ila e.... 5.50|Maplewood........ Y - 
No. Woodstor ig 6.30|Fabyanesc.-.- S| HOOSAC TUNNEI 
WAPTON.......ece0e.. 6.20 Newport, Vt : aN A 44 
Haverhill...... ..... 7.10 nae vette peccccsece 12.00 
uebec ..... Coevececccescocce «+ 18.00 ROUTE 
Profile House via Bethlehem : Junction seeceve 12.75 9 
Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage. 10.30 TO 
Summit Mt. Washington...... ....eeeeecseees 15.75 


SARATOGA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 
Leave Arrive 
Boston. mtr ee 

9.00 A. M.....DAY EXPRESS..... 3.35 P. 
11.00 A. M.....SARATOGA SPEC IAL. 4.30 P. 
11.30 A. M.... PASSENGER.....s..0000 7. 30 y. M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Care 
or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
tou etreet, or at Passenger Station, Cause ~ 
way street, Boston. » R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
a 11.30 A.M.; 12.80, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.35, 6.15, 7.40 

?.M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 

1.15, 8.20, 6.55, 3.20, 9.50 P.M. 

Four HULL (Y. c. pera 10.45 A.M.; 2,30 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.¥ 

FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30,5.15 P.M. Return, &.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 
¥OR NANTASKET (all the wa 

9.30, 10.30, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Keturn, 8. 00, 11.60 A.M. : 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASK ET (boat and rail, via Pem- 


by boat), at 


Boat leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.80 


A.M. 

Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 

G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


; large ine of Library and Standing’ Desks 
Sitice and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
aud guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures | 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


PARLOR CAR for | 


Parlor | 


berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, | 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P.M. Return, 11.02 A.M. ; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37' 8.02, 9.383'P.M. 


‘New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


_ BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


| Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
|8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
| Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
| between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
|} and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o’clock 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, an\ 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
| Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
|G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
| WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, waned Mines. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 





f. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—'The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
KFEACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresss 


F. l. WHITNEY, 








33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


Bass Point, Nahant, 


oo from aia WHARF, adjoining | 
ermitting. 


Boston North Ferry 
SCHEDULE (weather p g 
For BASS POINT WEEK DAYS AND SUN.- 
DAYS: ne 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.20, 
| 3-80, 5.00, 6.80, 8.25 P.M. Return: 10.30 
| A. M., 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 

Pp. M. 

| For NAHANT WEEK DAYS: 9.30 A. M., 
| 12.20, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30 P.M. Return: 
8.00, 11.00, A. M., 2. oo, 3.25, 4.235, 6.30 
P. a. SUNDAYS: 9.30 A. M.. 5.00, 6.30 


B herwise disorder! to land P.M. Return: §.00, 11.00 A. M., 6.30 P. M. 
French Fancy, Dr E oston. a. eee ee East Boston ferry cars direct to wharf. Ticke 
tu Teupie hormeriy anpink i. Dyeiug Es-| Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 a pecs rates ae» cents; sold on | 
mig , Pari nd 106 Boule | Washington st. and at the wharf. wharf; spec’ > 
this ci “riediFrance, and Union ‘Park St. | W. E. PEARSON, W.A.MCCRILLIS, | FLANDERS, Eastern Agent. 


clyde a 201 Washington at, ,§ Boston. 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. Cc. HARVEY, 
228 Washington ce Boston, Mass. 


Ripans 'Tabules cure ition 


Own YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and ‘build the 
| building for you. 


| 

| We have the most perfect plan of handling real 

estate by oe Call and everything with 

be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 

| Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paying 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Ro 65 Boston. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SEPTEMBED 


WM. H. LYNCH & (0, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAW AWN 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Rutty gs. He 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covey 4 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS. 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE Wenpiyg 





Highest of all in Leavening Power. — Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal = 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sm, 





| Se_AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND,STOKED FOR THE w 


144 State Street, - 


INTE Ray 


Boston, Mass. 





























































































Telpehone, Boston, 3342 Room 75, 











Easy as an Old Shoe 
nen You First Put It On. 


d in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show Stores: 


W 
0 





Sq., near Pr 





i Beact 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston © 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin;Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sc ; 
Depot; 182 Boylston |St., near Columbus Ave. ; 5$ MainLSt. \\* 
Disttict,) Boston, uearly‘opposite_Post_Office. 


cr 


yiaebe 


harlesw¥ 
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BY i paper ‘s 
sontinual 
HOWARD H. BROWN, If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” ane 
Soap and Toilet Articles. 
a bl a 
FRANCIS B. HORN BROOKE, You MuST HAVE SOAP~—Itis an absolute necessity—the only question is where you ep™ 
ts . shall buy it; we make it a deciied object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to con- 
: EDWARD E. HALE, sumer, and save all middiemen’s and dealers’ profits. To 
- REMENSER, Pye Home” Family Cos + extra - ¥ pure Soa a ee ip ap mee t tamy 
’ Ss oO a tatlow and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness and purity e wi jouble . 
CHARLES F, DOLE the work of common cheap soaps. sould ! 
— OUR ComBiINATION Box contains a large supply of the best Soaps and finest Toilet jeation 
Articles mare, and will give satisfaction to the most Jastidious person. We have been man- En! 
The authors of this series of sermons, ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest and best equipped plants 
toa t , in this country, having @ capacity of fifteen million pounds a year. — 
P. I 
issued in this four-fold form, unite : ) The T§ Chautauqua Desk ”’ 
the plan primarily to provide a regular is a“ thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. It is artistically 7 
designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ’ 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- ten homes lack— a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, etc, cy 4 SI 
ete., which will be used and appreciated by every member of the family. ? ; 
tribution of their several churches, and It is male of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trim- 
mings. It stands five (5) feet hich, is two and a half (2) feet wide and ten and a half (10%) 
thel pembers inches decp. Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book shelves, a sop ] 
lelr me ' shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pixeon holes for papers, compartments for fetter parer, ink, ete. 
. When placed in your home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts 
Single copies of the series of twenty of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 
new pleasure to your life. _ 
sent bv mail, ollar for the ‘ 
One D ORDER (ou RUN. NeRISK: 3 EACH BOX CONTAINS 
Rae on > 2 ’ , 
series. The sermons of either preacher, po 5 et 2 Se ae ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (fu!! sizc).. $6.0 Cale 
' . goods are all we claim, will 4 4&6 ” Te! 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- “ feiend pour ssener witheet SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, hs 
th adstiin Tee veonté pe pe gs simply on oo enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. a 
le se . B U 
five cents will be made for what Tul kaun * ened aad on Ww, ll ‘ ot BOXES BORAXINE, a New ge 1.10 Gouri 
volume will be $1.50, take the Box and Desk away at our own expense. Bolling ag yen ben = aos ae Ae rg Tene 
HOW CAN WE DO MORE? Simple—Easy—E ficient. In cach package is a coupon for 10¢., 1.10 The ( 
For further particulars address, 9OOOOOOOO9FF5OFO400O40660000000006 Q «Payable in goods—worth im all... 1500+ + essere ee eeees Nova 
3 Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- 3 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion —— 60 Eng! 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., | 5 § senicntand we will ship at once the great Hox and the ¢ yt aaah ie areatly adieiea Ie roroves all roughness 
autifu sk. he des core, crated so . ; . c a Sot 
8 HAMILTON PLACE, 3 not rub or chafe and we guarantee the goods to arrive 3 $ SS mine and a from the face. ty 
iad tad $ icrve siies, and your onter will befited from the ware: $$ Que Bottle Modjeska Perfume, « veuicure, veined, 30 
0 . esi @ EF einded poaecers bean b Prerd a meme b 4 5 delicious perfume. Most popular and inoting made. Ame 
— ghis and ce > affor ‘o, giv 
J such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order 3 € One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocoan Bath Toilet Soap..... 30 
\ EW EN G lA \ f) i | | || AL @ | word Sp _ ene y A Sarena, we find _ ——- » 4 > A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. Rap 
ght on Boxan sk our customers pa ess than : f Os 
3 one dollar. Send all orders direct to BUFFALO, N. ¥. 3 3 One va (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. , = 
hb bbbbbbbbbbbibbibibbbihbhbibibbhbbhbbbhihbhii ‘ One x (1-4 Doz ) Elite Toilet Soap.. ee di ( 
rrwrwrVreVrrrCrCrlrrrrrrrrrrererereerererererererrrr, @ or Aut 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, READ THESE! 2 One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, petign. 25 - 
SALV I ully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands - 
PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, | ARE een ee. 2 lle ; 
MASSACHUSETTS. Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company, _ June Ist, 1892. , One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ 25 
Gentlemen—You may ship me another Combination Box of Sweet 4 Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. Nev 
ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 Home Soap atonce. This is my fifth order so you may safely as- ¢ or Lhe 
LIABILITIES. .......0..e000+ 19,8323,085,22 sume I am pleased with the liberal way you have always treated @ One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, ->? 
- Seu 0el.ve = =. Y oe make anon use of my testimonial, as to the excellency q ing. Sta 
. of your goods, as you desire, 30 Jot 
a ‘ 2185, | NES. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. 2 One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. -30 
150 FIFTH AVE.,N { " ) 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are en ee -  . Splat ena > Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - - 11,00 On 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. Gentlemen —T take pleasure in stating thatduringthe pastthree @ DESK if Bought of Dealer ee ea aie . 10,00 Th 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all years we have used in my household three of your Sweet Home ? dil Mi a 
policies. “Combination Boxes” with the yarious extras, etc., which you 2 YOU GET THE 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- te ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for : $21 00 =a 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the aundry, household or toilet use. The goods are very pleasingto 2 DESK ' 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. | my family ; we have found the extras all that you have promised, é § GRATIS. - 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on and I consider the entire outfit a most excellentinvestment. You @ ou 
application to the Company's Office. are at liberty to use this letter as you think best. enren woe g ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892 a 
: (Signed) JESSE L. HURL . CAPITAL, $600,000.00. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. Sunday Schoo) Sec’y and Principal of the C. L. 8. C 2 Over Ten Thousand bed who have used “‘SWEEI 
> . ” 8 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. My Dear Mr. Larkin: PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. § HOME oan Lo curel a pers Save become 
RULL, Secre have thoroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- § i 
8s. F. T ’ tary, hghted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is @ 8 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. especially pleasing and I intend to adopt it exclusively. 3 
Sincerely yours, 
Sees en eee | E HELENE MODJESK A, (Countess Bozenta.) $ al ii 0a 7 
. ‘ 
MISS oO. L. JOST, _Wecan refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home ‘ t i 
d T W P Subcin. peer and —s order at regular intervais, also Bank of z E 
= uffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New : 
Stenographer an ype riter, York, Metropolitan National Bank, Chic te or patins other Banker in the : Se tani cine " k Y 
120 TREMONT STRE ET,| Bg mited States. Also R. GC. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. J and Ca rroll Sts. j 1 i 
BOSTON. 








